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COMMON BASES OF CLVUGIZATION AND 
RELIGION, 


LECTURE 1. 


INTRODUCTION. —CENTRAT: AMERICA AND MEXICO, 
COMMON BASES OF CLVILIZATION AND 
RELIGION, 


Lanes Ann Genrimon, 

My first duty is to acknowledge tho signal honow: 
which tho Tibbort ‘trustoos have dono moa in inviting 
mo to follow such e sories of ontinont men ag tho 
provions oeouplors of this Chaix, and to nddvess 
you, in tho froo and carnost spirit of truth-loving 
and impartial research, on thoso great questiona of 
religious history which so justly pro-ocoupy the 
choson spirits of Muropoun society. Our ago is not, 
as is somotimes seid, a ago of positive soionco and 
,of industrial disoovorios alono, but also, and in a 
vory high dogreo, an ago of oviticism and of history, 
Tt iq to history, indeod, moro than to anything cleo, 
te BQ 
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“hat ib looks for tho Hghis which aro to guide it 
in rosolving the grave diffionttios prowntel hy the 
problems of Uho hour, in polities, in organization, und 
in sootal and religious Kf, Penetrated mora deeply 
than, tho eontury that preeoded ib by tho trath that 
the dovolopmont of Inumanity is not urbiteary, thet 
tho law of continuily is no loss rigorously uppliethle 

« to tho succossivo evolutions of (ho human insite Can 

_to tho animal and vegolablo transformations of the 
physical world, it poreaives that tho present can ba 
no other than tho oxpansion of germs contained in 
tho past; itatlompts lo picreo to tho vary oasanco of 
spivitual voalitios by invostignting the methods and 
tho laws of thoir historical doyolopmont; it slviyos, 
hore as clsowlforo, to soparato tho pormanent from 
the transient, the substanco from tho racident, and 
is urged on in thoso Inborions reseavehes by no mora 
Gilettanto curiosity, but vathor by tho hopo of utriv. 
ing al a moro accurate knowledgo of ull that is trno, 
all that is truly procious, all that can claim, ws the 
puro truth, our doliborate, adhesion and ow love, 
And in tho domain of Religion, moro ospocially, wo 
oan never lose our confldonce that, if histyrical 


VALUE OF RETIGIOUN IULORY, % 


rosmurch iniy sumotimes compol us bo snorifen ilu. , 
sions, or oyon beliels Chit have been dear to as, it 
gives us in rel the right lo walk in the paths of 
tho Etornal with no firmor stop, and reveals with 
growing cleamoss tho marvellous aspiration of 
Iummanily towards a supremo reality, mysterious, 
noy incomprehonsible, and yeb in essential affinity 
with itself, with ils ideal, with its all that is puvost 
aud sublimest. Tho history of religion is not only 
ono of tho branches of human knowledge, but a pro- 
phovy us well, Aflor having shown us whence wo 
come wnd the path wo hove {rodden, it shadows 
forth the way wo have yeb (o go, ov at tho yory lonst 
it offoois Cho oriontulion by which wo may know in 
which dirgotion ib lies, F 
Gontlamon, in Chase Leelurer T shell he loyal to 
the prineiplos of bupartial seholurship to which I 
wylovstaud is Chuiy to be conssorated, xpeeb 
noithor theological controversy nox dogmatic disous+ 
sion of any kind from mo, Tt ia ns a histovion that 
I am hove, and as a historian T shall speak. Only 
lot imo say af once, toatl, while retaining my own 
vory marked proforonces, I pluco religion itsel!, as 
s 
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.o faculty, an attribute, a tendonoy nofurql lo the 
human mind, abovo all tho forma, oven (he most 
oxaltod, which it has assumed in limo und spared, 
T can concoive a Lemplum Serenum whore shull moot 
in that love of iuth, which at, bottom ia but dae of 
tho forms of lovo of God, all men of upright heart 
and puro will, To mo, roligion is a natural property 
and tondoney, and consequently an funata need of 
tho human. spirit, ‘That spivil, aeoidentully aud in 
individnal casos, may indood bo deprived of il; but 
if so, it is incomplolo, mutilated, erippled. But 
obsorvo that tho rocognition of voligion itself (in 
distinction from the varied forms it muy asso), 
ag a natural tendonoy and oxsontinl mood of tho 
homan mind, impplios tho reulity of its ohjoal, even 
if that sacred objoct should withdvaw ilaelf from 
on undorstanding bohind an imponotrahlo veil, even 
could wo say nothing consorning it suve this ane 
word: Ivis! For it would bo irrational o tho last 
degree to lay down tho oxistones of such w need 
and. such a tondoncy, and yot boliove thub tho need 

cogresponds bi nothing, that" the tondonay hus no 

‘e¢sl, Religious history, by bringing cleurly into 
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light tha univorsility, the persistency and the prow . 
fligiona intonsity of religion in lomman life, is there 
foro, fo my mind, one unbroken atlestution lo God, 

And now it remning for mo to oxpros# my lively 
vogral that [am unablo to addrosy you in your 
own tonguo. T ofton road your authors: T profit 
much by thom. Dut T havo omphatically not 
vocoivo the gift of tongues. By such an andioneo 
as Tam now addressing, I am sure to bo undorstood 
if Tapouk my mothor-Longuo ; but were T to yenturo 
on wniilaling your, I should instantly becomo vom- 
plotoly unintelligthlo | Tot mo Chow mysolf, then, 
upon your kind indulgence, 


T : 

Fam about to ape to you on « subject litte 
known in genoral, (hough it has alveady beon studied 
very olowoly by spovialists of grout morit--L mean 
tho religions profassod in Moxico and Porn when, 
in {ho sixtoonth contury, « handful of Spanish adven« 
turers achieved that conquest, almost like a fairy 
tale, whieh still romuius ono of the most oxtrordi- 
nary chapters of history. But L shall porhaps do 


8 RELIGIONS OF TIT NEW WORTD: 


ewoll at tho outset briofly fo explain flay very apedtl 
importanioo of those now vanished yoligions. 

Tho intrinsic intorosb of all the strange, original, 

* dramatio. and oven grateaqua foubuires thick. they 
presont to tho hintorinn, ia iu itvolf’ wuituititly 
groat’s for thoy possessed beliefs, institutions, und a 
dovelopod mythology, whieh wend hon tompurison 
with anything known to antiquity in the Ol Work. 
“But wo havo wnothor very spociul and weighty 
rougon. fox intovosting onvselyes in these religions of 
a domi-civilization, Imnsqnoly arrested in its dove« 
lopmont by the European invasion, 

To-vendor this motive as vlow na possible, allow 
“non supposition, Supporo, thon, that hy a miracle 
, of human goniug wo had fowsd means of temeport. 
“ng oursolyes to ono of tha neighbouring plineta, 
"Mays or Venus for oxamplo, and had fod it ta be 

inhabited, liko our earth, by intolligont beings. As 
-soon as wo had satisflod tho first curiosity oxeited 
hy thoso physical and visible noveltios whielk the 
“planetary differences themselves could wot fail to 
‘produce, wa should turn with ro-owakeneid interest 
to: apke-a host of such questions as the following : 
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Do thoso intelligout inhubitunte of Muiy or Verud 
rvenson and foel ns we do? Have they history ? 
Tayo they religion? —Tuvoe thoy -politica, arts, 
morals? And if it showld happen the after duo 
oxamfhation wo found ourselves abilo to enawer all 
thoso quostions wffirmatively, can you not imagine 
whut. interest thore would bo in comparing the 
history, polities, arts, morals and religion of theso 
beings with our own? And ifwo found that the 
samo fundamental principles, the samo laws of avo« 
lution md transformetion, tho sumo intornal logie, 
hind agsorted itsolf in Mars, in Vonus and on tho 
Burth, ia if nat clear that tho eck would constitute 
a grand conflation of our theories us to the fun- 
damontul idontity of spiritual boing, the conditions 
of its Individual und welleotive gonosis-—dn a word, 
the universal charactor of tho luvs of mind ? 

And now vonsidor this, For tho Hurapeans of 
tho early sixteenth contury, Amorica, - ospooially 
continental Americu, was whsolutely oquivuont to 
another planot upon which, thanks to tho prosaging 
gonius of Christopher*Vohumbus, tho men of the 
Old World had ué lust set foot, At first thoy only, -. 
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, found cortuin islands inhabited by mon of anothar 
typo and anothor colour than their own, still cloxe 
upon tho sevago state, But bofore long thoy had 
reason to suspect that immonse regions strotahed to 
the west of tho’ archipolago at tho Antillos ;* they 
yontured ashore, and votwened with a vague notion 
that thoro oxisted in tho intorior of tho mnknown 
continent mighty ompires, whose woulth and mili- 
tary organization soverod thom widely indeed trom 
tho poor tribes of St. Domingo or Cuba, whom thoy . 
had already discovered and had go ervolly appressad. 
It was.thon that a bold onptain concoived the appa- 
rently insano project of sotting out with a fow hun- 

- Ared..men. ‘to -conquor what passod for tho. richest 
and most poweyful of thoso. ompiros. Ilia suovogs 
demanded not only all his courage, bub all lin gold 

"cruelty and absolute unsorupulousness, togathor with 
those favours which fortuno somotimos reservos for 
audacity. At any rato ho succeodod, nnd tho rumours 
that had inflamed his imagination turned out to be 
true. On his way.ho camo upon great citiogs, upon 
: admirably cultivated lands, fipon ‘2 .comploto social 
and military organization, Ho saw an“ unknown 
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voligion display itsolf befure his oyos, There were 
tomplos, snoriftes, mugnifleont veromonivs, ELhove 
wore priosta, there were convents, there were monks 
and nung, ‘To his profound amuzomont, he noticed 
tho ovpea carved upon a gront nuvfber of voligious 
odificos, and suy a goddess who boro hor infunt 
in hor-‘ums, ‘Tho natives had rites which closely 
rooullod the Christion buptism and tho. Christian 
communion, As for ow captoin; noither ho nor 
chia cantomporuries could goo anything in all this 
parado of a roligion, now so closely. approaching, 
now ao utterly remote, from thoi own, bit a gigan- 
tis ruso of tho dovil, who had led theso whappy 
nutives astray in order to soouro their worship. 
But for wy, who know that tho doyil eamot help 
ua Co tho gonosis of mnoiont mythologies and ancient 


voligioua dovelopmont of Contral Amoricn was in 
tho stristest sonse native und original, and that all 
attempts to bring i¢ into connection with a sup. 
posed curlior intorcouray with Asia or Lnvopo have 
futlod——the quostion presonts itvelf under a vory 
‘differont aspect, In owe Old ‘World, tho netural 
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religious dovolopmont of man has produced myths 
and mythologios, saorifeial rites and privsthoads, 
tomplos, ascolies, gody and goddesses; aud on the 
basis of the Old World's oxporionce wo night already 
fecl entitled to fay, «Such aro tho slaps und hlages 
of religious ovolulion; such wore tho processes of 
the human spirit boforo tho appearmnes of the ighor 
religions which ave in somo sorb grafted upon their 
older sistors, and have in thoir twn absorbed or 
spiritualized thom.” ut thoro would alill be room 
to ask whother all this development had beon natu. 
“yal and spontancous, whothor suecossive imitations 
linking one contiguous people to anothor lad not 
transformed somo local and isolated phonomonon 
into an appareptly goneval and intornationnl fact— 
much as took placo with tho ngo of Low or colton ~ 
without our being compelled to recognize my noses 
sary law of human dovolopmont in it, Bub what 
auswer is possible 10 the argument furnished by 
tho discovory of the now planet—I mean to any of 
‘America? ILow can wo resist this ovidonco that 
~" tho whole organism of mythtlogios, gods, goddesses, 
sacrifices, temples and priesthoods, whilo varying 
, 


CONFIRMATION OF TIMOR, 18 


« 


onormonaly from raea fo race and from nation to 
nation, yol, wherever naman beings are found, devas 
lope itwolf wider tho kame laws, tho sume principles 
oud tho same mothods of deduation; that, in a 
word,” givon human nature anywhoro, its religious 
dovelopment is reared on (he samo identioal bases 
and passes through the samo pluses ? 

Mx, Max Miilloy, ono of iny most honowred mas. 
tors, and ono of those who havo best dosorved the 
gratitude of tho learned world, has declared, with 
equal justicn and ponctration, in his Proface to My, 
Wyatt Gills “Myths and Sougs,? thet tho possi» 
Dility of studying tho Polynosion mythology is to 
tho histori wheb an opporlunily of sponding e 
tino in Cho midst of the plosiosnur «nid tho mogn- 
thorions would bo t6 tho zoologist, or of walking 
in tho shado of tho vast arboreseont forns that To 
beviod undor our present soil to tho botanial. Poly« 
nosian mythology hus in fact preserved, down to 
ow own day, {he pro-histovio ages. And, similarly, 
tho religions of Mexico and Poru (for the empire 
of tho Thurs hold tho ‘samo surprises and tho samo 
loggons in slovo fr its oxplorers us that of Monto- 
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+ zuma had dons) has onabled history to erry to He 


point of domonstration its fundamental thexis of the 
natural dovolopmont, in subjection to flxed les, of 
the religious tondoncy,in man, Al those eurfoua 
resemblances, amidst tho dilleronces which wo shall 
also bring out, betweon tho roligious history of tho 
New World and that of tho Old, are not at battom 
amy moro extraordinary then tho feat that, in spite 
of the difforoncos of physical typo which scparated 
the natives from thoix conquorors, (hoy nono tho 
loss saw with oyos, walkod on foot, ato with a mouth 
and digested with a stomach, 


We shall bogin our study with Moxioo. Buta 
few proliminary othnographical remarks avo indi» 
ponsablo, I sparo you tho cataloguo of tho numo« 
rous sources and documonis from which a detailed 
Inowledgo of tho Mexican roligion may bo drawn! 


1 The socond, third and fourth despatches (tho flrat ta lost) 
from Fernando Cortes to Charles V., wiition in 1520, 1629 and 
1524 rospeotively, Original editions as follows: “ Carte do relax 
clon entbiada asu S. majostad del omperador nuestro softer... por 
el capytar general do Jo nuova spafiay Llumado fornando” cartos," 
&o,; Seville, 1622, “Carta tercora do rolacion : onibieda por 





a * 
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Such a lint is in place in a hook rathor than ina 
looture, T will only divest your attention to tho 


Fornaate eortes,” &e.: Saville, 1528, “La quarta relucion qua 
Forndado carter gousrnador y capilan gonoutl, ,. ombio al muy 
allo, .@ roy do Mapnita,” &e : Tolede, 162K, Roeont eilition, 
with notes, Gos “Cintas y Relaciones dv {om Corts al 
Temperador Carlos 'V, colegidas 4 iluatiadas por Don Pareual do 
Clayanyos,” Geer Parig, 1866. English tiansiution: “The Do 
apatehed of Tornando Cortes,” &e., hanelated by George Folsom: 
Now Vouk and London, 1818. -Meraciseo Lopes da Cdmara 
(Cortes! vhaplain) +“ Tiwpania Vinix, Trimera y sogunda parte 
do la histmin yonoral do lag Indias con todo ol doseutnimiento, 
y cosas notables qno han acnoxcide donde yuo so ganaron haste 
ol afto do 1551, Con Ia eonyuista do Moxica y dela nueva 
Eapatin”? Moding dol Campo, 15663, Algo printed in Vol XXIT, 
of the © Hibliotoen do Autores Expaitoles 2” Madiid, 1882 (to the 
pagination of whieh veforonsos in fitine notor will ho mado), 
‘Thovo ia an ok Maglish Gunedation of Pint 1h of this work, entitled, 
‘The Vloawab Tixtorie af the Congest of the Were Cilia, sow 
callod now Npayne, Alohieved by tho worthy Princes Uomnando 
Corkos, Marqnoa of the Vakoy of Muaxncas, most delectable to 
Rondo: Cronslated ont of the Apusishe longue by TN, [Thomas 
Moholag]), Anno 1678:” London — Bernal Ding: * tistoria Vor 
dadove do le Nuova Wapaiia oseriia por ol Capitan Borntl Ding 
del Castillo, Uno do sus Conquistadores, Saenda a luz por ol 
POM, 2. Alonso Remon,” &e.: Mudvid, 1652, Fuglixh trans 
Jtion: ©The Momoirg of the Conquistador Bernal Diaz dol 
Castillo, writlon by Uimeolf,” Go: translated by John Ingram 
Lockhart, IRA. 2 vola: London, 1844. hore is alao a 
good Fronoh tauslation : “ Tlistoiva Véridigne do la conqudte 
+e» par Jo Capitaine Bornal Jinx dol Castillo,” &o., by Dr 
age 
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noble collection mado in 1880 by ono of your own 
compatriots, Lord Kinguliorough, under the Ute of 





Tourdanct, Sacoel edition: Pari, 187% Lae Chee, Nami 
rons works collected hy Lloronto ¢ © Collovion ds Tug olvaa del 
Venaable Obispo oda Chinpa, Don Varlolomé dy iw Chana, 
Defensor do Ia Li ihortad de los Amoicunos” 2 vobys Parix, 
1899, Also translated juto Fronch, wilh some salditiontl matter, 
by the samo Lioronte, and published in the mints year nt Part. 
Tis “JTistorin do Jas Crucldades de log Mxypaiolor,” &o, wae 
translated into English in 1665 by a. Dlailipa, undo Ges Gila 
of *Tho Teas of tho Jndiang,” &a, and dudientod to Oliver 
Cromwoll. (NB, Translations in fidl or apitamized of mavernt 
of the above works, Logathor with other, my bo foul i Vuln 
TLL and LV, of * Parchas his Pijgiircs,” &e.r Lamulon, 1626-20,) 
—Sahagun's hisloy of Now Spain, a work of tho wheat 
importanca for tho roligions history of Moxieo, remained upub- 
lished till tho progoné contury, and appeared almost shinultanvonaly 
in Moxioo and London: © Jfistoria Clonal do laa Coana do 
Nuova Espata, .. caoribid ol R14. tr, Lornardino do Sahngin 
++ tno do los*primoros prodionlores dol aimto ovangolin on 
aquellas rogiones,” &o, 3 vols; Moxian, 182080, ‘ho anima 
work appeared in Vols, V, and VIT, of Lord Kingsboronydhi's nple 
lection, Vid. inf, A Hronch transition hy Jor dunat apparent 
in 1880.—<Acosta: “ Iisloria Natuial y Moral do lua nding, 
compnesta por ol Pathe Josoph da Acasta Roligioso do la Carus 
paiia do Jesus,” &e.: Soville, 1690, Kuylivh dinslation: “Tho 
Naturall and Movall llistorie of the Bast aud West Trclion,” &a, 
fronslatal by E.G: London, 1604,—~-Purquenedes & Los yoynte 
y un libros Rilinlos y Monawhig Yautiang.., Compueste por 
Feay Ivan do Torquomada,” &e. 3 vols: Saville, 1015. Printed 
again ab Madrid in 1728,—Zervere (oMioiud historiographor of 
* 
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® Antiquilios of Moxijeo,” a work of oxtromo im- 
portanes, whieh reproduces, in facsimile ov ongrav 


Vhilip Un}: © Uistoria General do los JLoshus de los Cuatellanoa 
on Ing Eslaa i Toma iemo del mir Ocenno,” Ga, by Antonio de 
Tlorverag to which is prefixed, “ Dexoipoion le las Thitias Oci- 
dontalos,” Go, by tho sumo, 4 vols: Madrid, 1601, Knglish 
twanslution by Capt. John Stovens, “The General Uislory of tho 
vast Continent and Islands of America,” &e. 6 vols, + London, 
1726-26, 


rc ry ‘ 


ME TE Krewe as erernertey cir TVET AEN, Te LTE, 
TR dm Loman (J Bede) s Rolwion do Jas Anliquedados do loa 
Tndiog.” omar was a deaeondint of Lhe royal house at Pozen, 
and his monwirs wore made aio of in MH. hy ‘Toruomada, 

* Amongat Inter authoritica may bo mentioned (iu addition to 
Proaaatt’s well-known work, and those cited in tho following 
note): 1%, Robortsons "TTistoryof Amorian Ale. von amboldts 
@ Pos dos Condi liiiyes of Monuniwnls dos pouplos do? Amériqnoy” 
Prvin, 1810; forming tho “Atlas Villonoayne” of Part TLE of 
"Voyago de Uumboldt of Bonplini.”—Z2rancesea Saverio Clae 
vlgeva: “Storia nition del Messieo,” Go. 4 voles Conona, 1780-81. 
‘English ranslation by Charles Cullens “Tho Tistory of Mexico,” 
&o, 2 volas Londen, 1787.—-Th. Waits: “Anthiopologis dor 
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+ ings, the monuments and ruins of ancient Moxieo 33 
“and the vory romarkeblo work of My. TL I, Bun- 
orolt, “Native Racog of tho Paciflo Statos of Novth 


American,’ ® 
7 TL 


The region with which wo aro now to ocoupy 
ow'selves comprises tho spaco bounded on. the South 


Naturvolker,” Vol. LV. : Coipvig, 180d, Brewer de Hoarthoury : 
*Tistoive des Nations civilises du Movique ob do LAmdiiyin 
contrale,” &e, 4 vol: Varin, 1847-50. dude (Joh, ary), 
Professor at Billo; “Cluschichts dor Amorfkanisehon Unialigionon” 
Second edition; Basel, 1867,.—'Lo theas should be adited (hey nari 
dives and works of M.D. Oharnay, alll in the comsy of publication, 

Roforences will bo givon to the miginals, bul in auch # form, 
whorover possible, as to sorve equally well for tho Englixh aud 
French translations, Whore, as is nob unfraquontly the onso, the 
chapters or sections of the Wanslations do nob correspond to the 
originals, a note gf the vol, and page of tho formar will gonorally 
he acdod, 

“1 The original collection is in oven magnificent folly volumoe, 
“Antiquities of Mexico: comprising Mysiiniles of Ancient Moxt 
oan Paintings and [iotoglyphies, .. togothor with The Monmnunts 
of New Spain, by M, Dupnix ... tho whole illashiatod hy many 
valuable inodited Manuseipis hy Augustine Aglio: Condon, 
1830, ‘Two supplomentary volumas, on tho tille-page of whieh 
Lord Kingsborough’a own namo appears, were added in 1818, 
and a tenth volume was projected, but only a amall portion of it 
(apponded to Vol, TX.) was printed, 


2 Trive volumes: Now York, 1875-76, 
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by tho Tsthmng of Piamama, washoil Mast and ‘Wout 
by tho ocouns, and dolormined, roughly spooling, 
towards tho North by a lino slavting from tho hoad 
of the Gulf of California, and swooping rawud to tho 
mouths of the M ississippi with a otirvo that takes 
in Arizona und Southorn Toxas, Jn our day, this 
southom portion of North Amorica is broken into 
tivo preat divisions, tho first and most southorn of 
which is known collogtivoly as Conteal Amoricn, and 
embraces tho republics of Guatomala, Tonduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Sun Sulvador and Panama, 
Tho groat poninsula of Yucatun, which is now 
Moxican, formerly bolonged to this group of Contral 
Amorican pooplos. ‘Tho second portion of tho tov 
rilory wo are to aludy corresponds do tho prosont 
ropublis of Moxico, 1 shall prosontly explain tho 
sonso in which it might bo culled tho Moxican 
ompire in tho timo of Vornando Cortes, Tor tito 
pronent, lot mo ask yor to romombor that wo aro 
now about to speak, in a gonoral and preliminary 
mannor, of the region which prolly closoly corro~ 
sponds Lo tho presont Contral Amorice and Moxico. 

To bogin with, wo treat thoso two distriols as a 

‘ 02 
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singlo wholo, bocnuso tho Huropeuns found then 
inhabited by a raco whish wax divided, i ix Lue, 
into sovoral variotios, bub was distinguished cleurly 
from tho Red-skins jon tho North, and still more 
from tho Eskimos, and alone of tho native rioos of 
North Amorica had provod itself capublo of vising 
by its own slrongth to  verilablo civilization, ‘Tho 
gonoral physical typo of tho raco is marked hy a 
vory brown skin, & medium stature, low brow, black 
coarse hair, prominont jew, hoavy Hpa, thiek eyo 
brows, and a noso gonorally largo and ofton hooked, 
Tho noblo familics as a rulo had a clearer com« 
ploxion. Tho women aro thick-sot and squab, but 
not without graco in thoir movements, Tn thoi 
youth thoy ara somotimes very protiy, but thoy fade 
early, Wo must loavo it to ethnological specialists 
to decide whothor this typo id not tho result of pro- 
vious crossings. ; 

So much is certain, that at an pooh the dato of 
which if is impossiblo to Ax, but which must heve 
been remoto, this raco, cut off from all tho world 
by tho soa and tho profoundost savagory, dovelopad 
a civilization sui generis, to which tho traditional 
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rominiseonses of tho natives and a series of most 
vomerkablo ruing, diseoyored especially in Contral 
Amorica, bour witness, Mor it is in this sonthorn 
district that wo flud tho monumental ruing of Palen 
quo, of Chinpa, of Uxmal, of Ututlan, and of othor 
plneos, tho list of which has again begun to recdive 
additions in veeont years, Whon tho Spaniards 
conquorod the New World, tho contro of this civi- 
lization had shifted furthor north, to Mexico propor, 
to tho city of Moxico, to Texeuco and to Cholula, 
But the consciousness that tho Moxiean. civilization 
was affiliated to that of the isthmis region had by 
no means been lost. Tt was a nation or raco culled 
Maya, tho name of which seema to iudionto that 
ib conaidovod itsell iIndigonous, and Uhe propor contre 
of which Iny in Yueulan, thab produced: Chis Ano« 
vienn eivilimuion——onpablo of organizing xlalos and 
prlegthoods, of roaring immonsy palaces, of carving 
atono in grow) perfection und with a truvo artistic 
senso, ond of verlizing a high dogroo of physical 
woll-being, Thora is raason to believe, howover, 
that this civilization, resembling in somo respools 
that of anciont Cuneun, had moro roflnement in its 
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pursuit of matorial comfort than vigour in its morals 
ity. A corlain offominacy, and oven (hs entlomia 
practice of odious vicos, appens to haye cnly enor 
vatod it, Whon thg Spaniards arrived in Amorinn, 
wars and dovislating invasions had shutlorad the 
old‘and powerful monaveliios of tho eoutral region 
and veducod the great monuments of antiquity to 
ruing, and that too so long ago that tho reives 
thomsolyos, whilo retaining a corlein civilization, 
had lost all momory of tho ancient cities und the 
anciont palacos that tho Juropoans resenod from 
oblivion, Wo may still seo figured amongst the 
monuments of Moxico thoso bowutiful ruins of 
Pelonguo, whero atvotches a euperb gallery, vaulted 
with the broad ogives that xocul tho Moorish arohi- 
tecture of the Alhambra; whilo wb Tohuentopes an, 
immonso tomplo has beon discoyored, hollowerl out 
of a huge rock, like cortain tomples in India, Tho 
cultivation of maizo was to this rogion what that of 
wheat was to Egypt and Mosopotumin, ov of vie to 
India and China, the material condition, namely, of 
® precocious civilization, For, as has boon remarked, 
the primitivo civilizations could not bo dovelopod 
‘ 
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oxcopl whore an abrndaut coveal raised man above 
immodiuto unsiety for his subsistonce, and rosoued 
him from tho all-engromsing fatigues and the dune 
gorous uncertainties of the Iruntor’s lifo, 

‘This Maya raco, having adopted tho agrioulinel 
and rodontary lifo, multiplied so groatly as to-sond 
out many swarms of colonists towards tho North, 
where tho Nuhuas, that is to aay, “tho skilled ones” 
or “oxperts” (fox so tho omigrants from tho Maya 
land wore called), found mon of tho sumo race ag 
thomselvox, to whom thoy imparted their superior 
knowledge. 'Thoy kept on pushing northwards, 
ostublished themeclyos on (he great platown of Ane 
hune, ox “lake gountry,” whore tho eily of Moxico 
ia situated, and advanced up le the,somewhat inde« 
finite limit opposod to their progress by tho Tod. 
sling, Thia migvalory movemont towards tho North 
waa ovidontly not tho affuir of a day. 16 must 
havo continued for conturies; and during its pro- 
cess tho Meya ofvilization may havo oxporienoed 
great devolopmonts ad undergone iunorous madi- 
floutions; so that, without venturing to pronouneo 
ontogorically upon a problem yot unsolved, I should 
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mysolf be inclined to asoribo to e population, which 
either consisted of bands of omigrant Mayas or wus 
affootod by this Nahua movement, thoso “Mounds” 
which still throw tholy galling doflanco at the modem 
mothods of rogoarch, poworloss to oxpluin® their 
origin in. rogions which havo sinco beon wndor the 
reign of the most absolut suvagory, 

Howovor this may bo, the moyomont by whieh 
in. a romoto antiquity tho pooples of Contral America 
asconded towards tho North, cmrying with: them 
‘thot relative civilization to Moxico und even beyond, 
was revorsod at tho epoch of our Middle Agos by a 
migration in the opposite direotion. In this caso ib 
was tho pooplos of the northern regions that tonded 

“40 beat back upon the South, ‘Choy invadod, con- 
qnored and brought into subjection the pooplos who 
had established thomsolyos along tho path followed 
by:the previous migrations; and it is. probably to 
‘invasions of this description. that we muat asoriho 
the fall of the ancient Maya socioty of tho: isthinis: 
“region. But tho civilization of which it had sown 
the. gorms. wag not dead, “Nay, tho pooplos who 
: desvended. upon tho South had in. grout. moasuro 
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thomaclves adopted it; and in the invaded districts 
there remained groups and mueloi of Nala popula 
tions who maiulained ity principles, its arts und ita 
spirit, to whioh thoir conquerors readily eonformod, 
Tho ake: conquerors had boon ostublished as masters 
in tho Moxican district for moro than a contury 
whon tho Spaniards avrived thoro, They wero tho 
Aztecs, Thoy had conquered or shattored what 
was called tho Chichimee empire, which in its ton 
had destroyed, somo conturies eurlior, tho Toléee 
empire. But it would bo a mistake to think of 
threo suecessive ompires, Toltos, Chichines and 
Aztog, ono supplanting the other in tho samo way 
us tho Trankish ompivo, for oxemplo, tool. the placo , 
of thet of Roma, whieh in its tien, had replaeod 
divers othors more wicient yet. What roully tool 
pluoe was whut follows, 
Tho prolonged migrations of the Naluas towards 
‘the North had not spread civilization uniformly 
amongat all tho tribes, oncountored on tho route, 
Thus, down to tho sixteonth eontury, thoro still 
oxistod in tho heart of Moxiso tribes vory little 
romoyed from the savage state, suvh as the Otomis 
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or“ wandorors ;”” whorons, in othor districts, tho 
WNohuas had ostablishod thomselves on a footing of 
acknowledged supremacy and dovclopod a brilliant 
. divilization, Thus, thoy founded at tho oxtrome 
north of tho*prosont Moxico tho anciont ‘city of 
Tulan or Tullan, tho namo of which ‘passed into 
that of its inhabitants, tho Zoltecs, and this lattor, 
in its turn, becamo tho dosignation of eyerything 
graceful, clogant, artistically rofincd and bomutiful. 
Ethnographically, it simply indicates the most bril- 
liant. foci of the civilization imported from Contral 
America. . In faot, there. nover was a ‘Lolteo empire 
at all, but simply a confodoration of tho thrao cities 
of Tullan, Colhuacen and Otompan, all of whioh - 
“may bo regarded as ‘Toltoe in tho sooial souso which 
Thave just described,  Mimy othor small. states 
existed outside. this confoderation, It was destroyed 
by the revolt or. invasion of more northorn tibos, 
hitherto held in -vassalage and looked down upon as 
belonging to a lower level of oultwre and mannors, 
These: tribes recoived: or assumod tho namo of Chi» 
ehimecs or “dogs,” which nay havo boon a torm of 
“contempt converted inte a title of honour, like that. 
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of tho @uene of the Low Coumntries. . Thua arose o 
Chichimoo confoderation, of which Colluncm (the 
name given for a imo to Tozouen), Azcupulaaloo, 
the erpital of tho Topunoes, gud Cneopan, wore 
tho prinoipal cities. Ab. Tozenca the Tollea clo- 
mont wus still poworful. Cholula, a snored bity, 
romained ossontially ‘Toltca, and in gonoral tho Chi- 
chimeos readily adopted tho superior civilization. 
of tho Roltocs. This was so much tho .caso that 
‘Tezouco became tho sont of an intolleotual and. artis- 
tio dovelopmont, in virtuo of which tho Turopoans 
called it the Athons of Moxico. Tt was from tho 
olovonth to tho fowteonth conturies, acvording to 
tho historians, thet what may bo quled the Chi- 
ehimev ora lasted, n 

At tho beginning of tho fifteonth eontury, - tho 
Axtoux—thut is to. say the while flamingos ov herons 
(fram aadadl), tho last comers from tho North, who 
had Jong boon a poor and wretchod tribe, and 
on reaching Anuliuus had been obliged to aceopt 
tho muorainty of Tozeneo-—began to ussumo greab 
importanes. ‘Thoy had founded, wulor the nume 
of Tenovhtitlan, upon an island thet is now united. 
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to the mainland, tho oily which wus aflorwards 
callod Moxico. Bul originally tho namo of Mox« 
ico bolonged to tho quarlor of tho city whioh waa 
dodioated to tho ggd of war, Moxtli, At oneo 
warlike and edmmoreial, the Aztoes grow in’ ns 
borg, woulth and military power; thoy saved Tos 
onoo from tho dominion of tho ‘Topances, who trivd 
to bring tho whole Chichimes confederation tito 
subjection; prosontly thoy threw off all vinwulage, 
and in tho fiftconth contury they slood at the head 
of tho now confodoration which took tho ple of 
that of the Chichimoos, and of which Moxico, Tox- 
cuco and Tlacopan (or Tuouba), wore tha threo 
capitals, 

Thoro was,no Moxican ompivo, then, at tho 
moment whon Fernando Cortes disomburked near 
Vora Cruz, but thoro was a fodopation, On vortuin 
days of roligions fostivity a solomn public dunes 
was colebrated in Moxico, in which tho sovercign 
families of tho three states, togothor with thotr 
subjects of the highost rank, took part. TL bogen 
at noon beforo tho paleco’ of tho Moxican king, 
They stood threo and throe. Tho king of Moxico 
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lod tho dance, holding with his right hand the leing 
of Toxenco, and will hiv left the king of Mesopan, 
and the three gonfodorala sovereigns on omporors 
thn symbolized Lor sovoral Louys tho union of thoir 
thvoo ‘Slates by tho harmonious cadence of thotr 


movomonts.2 : 
TIL. 


Tho widlely-spread svror thet makes Montozuma, 
tho Moxicun sovorcign that recoived Tomando 
Cortes, tho absolute muastor of tho wholo district 
of the prosont Moxioo, is oxplained by the fret, that 
of tho throo confederate states that of the Aztoes 
was hy fav tho siongost, most warlike and moab 
dvoaded, “Th was aoustuutly oxtonding ils dominion 
by means of a numorons, disciplined and adimivubly 
organized utmy, and Tle by littl tho other two 
stalas were constuutly approaching Uo condition of 
vasnlugo, ‘Tho Aztocs wore no moro readoitrant to 
otvillaation than tho Chichimoos, bul thoy wore ruder, 
more matler-of-fneb and moro erucl hoy did no 
aorifices lo tho ‘Tolteo graces, bub developed thoi 
civilization oxohusively gn its utilitarian and yprad- 





1 Soo daeraft, Vol LL pp 11, 312. 
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tical sido. Thoy wore no artista, Tut ossontiilly 
warriors and merchants. Andovon thotr mopelunts 
wore often at the sumo timo aplos whom the Tcings 
of Moxico sont into, the countries they coveted, bo 
study thot roghurees, thoir strongth and their'woule- 
noss. ‘Thoir yoko wax hard, They raised heavy 
tributes. Thoir polisy was ono of oxtromo contin 
lization, and, without destroying the religion of Che 
peoples conquered by thoir ana, they dmpused, upon 
thom tho worship and the supromacy of their own 
national deities, ‘Thoir warlike oxpuditions hore a 
pronounced roligious charactor, Tho priests mareliod. 
at tho hond of the soldiora, und bore Azteo idols: on 
their backs, On tho ovo of a battle thoy kindled 
frosh flro by tho friction of wood; and it wad they, 
who gavo tho signal of attaelk. Those ware Ind 
pillago and conquost as thelr ohjeat, but aldo and 
vory apocially tho oxpture of vietima to seriflee. to 
tho Aztoo gods, For tho Aztoos pushorl the super 
atitious practico of human snerifleo to.ubaolute frenay. 
Té was to thovo horviblo seevifieos’ thet thoy atted 
buted their suecossos in wir and the prosperity of 
thoiy ompiro, Tf thoy oxporioneed a cheek ox had 
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swltorad any disuator, thoy. redoubled thot’ blood. 
stained offorings, But note this trait, so essentially 
pagan and in such porfect accord with tho polythoistio 
idoas.of tho ancient world—thoy sacrifiood to tho 
gods of tho conquorod country too, *to show thom 
that it was not against thom thoy woro contonding, 
and that tho now régimo would not rob thom of 
the homugo to which they wore acoustomed, ‘Tho 
Axtoo doitios wore not yewlous, Choy confined thom. 
solves to vindicating thoiv own pro-ominonco, Attor 
onch fresh conquost, tho Aztoos raisod a tomple at 
Moxico bearing tho nemo of the conquered country, 
and thithor they transportod natives of tho place to 
camry on tho worship ettor their own eustoms, Tb 
aooms thas thoy did not consider oven this. prow 
tion onovglis for thoy-constructed a spooial edifiea 
noax the groat tomplo of Moxico, whore tho supremo 
doitips of the Aztea people were enthroned, : and. 
thore they shut up tho idols of tho conquered coun 
trios, ‘his was to provont thoir oseapo, should tho 

_ dogivo como over them to return to thoir own peoples 
and holp thom to, rovolté 
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1 Soo Shim om: 1 p. 201, Appendix to Lib, ti, (Vol. mt 
P 174; in Jourdonol’a translation), 
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All this will oxplain oa it was that Ferneydée a 

Cortes found numerous alliog against Montozuma’s } 

* despotism amongst the native peoples, ror it is au 
error, gonorally recived indeod, but. contradicted> 
by. history, "that the Spanish captain deciddd the 
fate of so redoubtable an ompixe, and of a city 80 
vigorously defended as Mexico, with tho mae nid of 
his thousand Europeans. 

For the rest, wo aro forced to acknowlodgo that 
the Aztecs had devclopod their civilization, in ite 
political and material aspects, in a way that doog 
the greatest credit to thoir sagacity, Property. ; 
was organized. on the individual and horeditary 

- basis for tho noble familics, and on the collective 
bases for tho, peoplo, divided into communitios, 
The taxes wore raised in kind, according to fixed . 
rules. Nuinbors of slaves were charged with tho 

“most laborious kinds of work. ‘Tho morehgnts, 
assembled in the cities, formod a yoritablo tiens-dlat 
which exercised a growing political influonce; There 
were markets, the abundanco and wealth of whiol:: ‘ 
stupefied the Spaniards. Tho luxury of the court’ 
and of, tho great families was daziling, No one- 

* dared to addvess the sovereign save with lowered 
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voice; and—strango austoin in our ayes !—no ona 
-fppetred bofore him save with naked foot nnd clad 
“fu sordid: garmonts, in sign of humility, Mosieo 
“had boon joined to tho mainland: by  canseways, 
along Which on aquoduct conveyed the ‘pure waters 
-of distant springs to tho ity. Tho irrigation works 
in the country wero numeruns and in good ropain 
Tho stroots wore cloansed by day and lightod at 
night, advantagos in which nono of the European 
‘capitols rojotcod in tho sixteenth contury, And 
. finally, for wo. cannot divoll indcflnitely upon this 
aubjoot; lot us note tho oxcollont roads that atrotohod 
from Moxico to the limits of tho Aztoo ompiro and. 
“the confodoratod. states. Along thoxo roads tho 
sovorcigns of Moxico had ostublishod, at intorvala 
of two loaguos, courior posts for tho transmission of 
important nows to thom. Montozwma hoard of tho 
disombarkmont of Fornando Cortos threo days aftor 
it took place, 
“And now imagino that this peoplo was always 
avorse to navigntion—was ignorant of uso of iron, 
Kcowing only of gold, silwor and eoppor-—-lad no 
boast of traction or burdon, neither horse, nox nas, 
: Db ae 
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nor camel, nor clophant, nor ovon tho lama of Porn 
—was without writing (for though wo And a kind 
of hicroglyph on tho monuments of Moxico and 
Ceiitral Amorica, yot tho systom was not of tho 
smallost avail for ordinary lifo)—and, finally, hod 
no monoy except an inconsiderablo numbor of silver 
erosses and cacao borrios, the mass of exchanges 
boing offected by barter | Gn tho other hand, thoy 
workod in stono with admirablo kill, In. thoir 
knivos and lanco and arrow heads, made of obsidian, 
they achioved romarkablo perfoction, and thoy ex- 
colled in the art of supplying the placo of writing 
by pictures, painted on a kind of aloo paper or on, 
cotton stufis, representing the povsons or things ag 
to which thoy desired to convoy information. 

Such, then, is tho singular pooplo that Spain was 
destined to conquer in tho sixteonth century, and 
whose civilization, though modifod hy tho apocinl 
Azteq spirit, rested aftor all upon tho samo basos 
that had sustained tho moro anciont civilization of 
Contval Amovica, And this is oqually true of tho 
religion, which, with all tho variotios improssod 
ppon it by the special genius or inclinations of tho 
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diverse peoples, vovouls itsolf as rosting upon one 
common basis, from tho Tsthinus of Panama to the 
Gulf of California and tho mouths of tho Rio del 
Norte, e 
mw 

Ono of tho fundamontul traits of this rogional 
roligion, thon, is tho pro-ominonco of tho Sun, ro~ 
garded as a porsonel and animated boing, ovor all 
othor divinitios, At Guatemala, amongst the Lavon 
donos, ho was addrod dixeotly, without any imagos. 
Amongst thoir noighbours tho Itzas, not far from 
Vorn Paz, ho was voprosontod ag a round human 
hoad oncirelod by divorging reys ond with vo great 
open mouth, ‘Chis symbol, indoad, was vory widely 
apread in all that region, Often the Sun is repro 
gontod putting ont his longue, which’ monns that 
ho livos and spooks, ‘Mor in tho Amoviean hiovo- 
glyphios, a protruded tonguo, or a tongue placed by 
the sido of any objoct, is tho omblom of lif. A. 


mountain with a tanguo voprogonts a volenno, ‘he 

Sun was gonorally associated with tho Mom us 

spouso, and thoy wore calletl Grendfedher und Grand- 

mother, Tn Control Amorica, in tho territory of 
: v2 
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Moxico, may be obsorved a numbor of stone columns 
which ave likowiso statuos; but tho hoad is gono- 
rally in the middlo, ‘and is so ovorlaid with oma- 
ments or attributes, that it is not vory easy to 
discover it, Thoso are Sun-cohumms. As ho tracod 
the ‘shadow of theso monoliths upon tho soil day 
_ after day, tho Sun appeared to bo caressing thom, 
loving them, taking them as hig follow-workors in 
measpring tho time. Theso same columns wero 
also symbols of fruotifying power. Often tho Sun 
hag a child, who is no other than a doublot of him- 
solf, but concoived in human form as tho civilizor, 
legislator and conqueror, bearing diverse namos 
according to the peoples whose horo-god and first 
king he igs representod as boing. And for that 
matter, if we had but tho-time, wo might long 
dwell on the myths of Yucatan, of Guatomala 
(amongst the Quichds), of Honduras, and of Nica . 
vagua, By tho side of tho Sun and Moon, grand- 
father and grandmother, thoro wore a number of 
great and small deities (somo of thom oxtromely 
vicious), and amongst others a god of rain, who was 
called Tohil by the Quichds and Tlaloc at Mexico, 
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whore ho took his placu amongst tho most revorod 
dottios, lis namo signifies © noise, “xtmbling? 
Amongst tho Quichdy ho had a grout tomplo ub 
Ulatlan, pyramidal in form, lijso all othors tn this 
rogion of the world, whoro he was tho object of a 
 porpotual adoration” offered him by groups of from 
thirtoun to vightoon worshippers, who rolivved enol 
othor in relays day and night, 

Human sacrifice was practised by ull theso poo- 
plos, though not to such un oxtent ax amongst tho 
Axtoos, for thoy only rosorted to it on wue ocunsdons, 
It was ospovially girly that thoy immolutod, with tho 
idon of giving bridos to tho gods, Thoy wero to 
oxurciso thoir confugul influence in favourably dis- 
posing their divino consorts Cowerdls tho suorifloors, 
Tn this connootion wo Jind a tragi-comio story of a 
young victim whose forced marriage was not in tho 
loast to Lor {asto, and who throntoncd to pronounda 
the most torriblo malodictions from honvon upon 
hor slaughtorors, Ilor throats had go much effeot 
that thoy lot hor go, and procured anothor and less 
rocaleitvant brido for tho tity. 





A tho story is given by Banor/t, Vol. ILL p. ATL, on tho 
authority of Leper Medel, 
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Finally,. we. will. mention. a most cheractoristie . 
doity-(whom wo shall prosontly recognize at Mexico 
under yet another namo), variously known as. Cu- 
oulkan (bird-sorpent), Guoumats (foathered-sorpont), 
Hurakan—wheace ow “ hmricano”—Votan (ser 
pent), &e... He is always a serpont, and gonerally 
feathered, or flying. Ho.is a personification of tho 
wind, especially of tho cast wind, which brings 
tho fertilizing rains in that district. Almost ovory- 
whore -ho. is credited with gontle and bonoflcont 
dispositions, and therefore with a cortain hostility: 
to human sacrifice... It was this deity, in ono of hig 
forms, who was worshipped in the sacred island of 
Cozumel, situated close to Yucatan, to which pil- 

’ grimages were,mado from great-distances, It, was 
there that the, Spaniards, to their groat sunpriso, 
first’ observed. a. cross surmounting tho tomplo of 

» this god.of the wind. , This was tho starting-point 

- of the legend according to which the Apostle Thomas 
had of old evangelized America, It is a pure illu 
sion. ‘The pagan cross of Contral Amorica and 
Mexico is nothing whatever-but the symbol of the 
four cardinal points of the compass from which blow 
the four. chief winds, 
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Such is tho common religions basis, whieh wo 
havo simply skotchod in its moat general ontlinos, 
and upon which tho moro olaberate end sombre 
roligion of the Aztoos, which wo shall oxamine at 
our noxt mocting, was roared, Pray obsorvo that: 
wo find in this group of connoctod boliofs ond wWor- 
ships something quito analogous to tho polythoism- 
of tho ancient world. Tho only notablo difference 
is, thatthe god of Tonvon, Dyaus, Varuna, Zons, 
Ahura Mazda, or (in China) Lion, doos nob ovonpy: 
tho. same pro-ominent placo in tho Amoricun mytho- 

logy that ho takes in its European and Asiatio 
countorparts, Tor tho rest, tho processes of tho 
human. spirit avo absolutely identical in tho tio’ 
continents, In both alike it is the phonomone of 
nature, rogardod as mimetod and conseious, tht 
wako and stimulato tho religious sentiment und 
become tho objects of tho adoration ‘of mun. At 
' the samo timo, end in vixtuo of tho sue process.of 
*intornal: logic, theso porsonifled beings como tale 
vogardod more and more as possessed: of & amtive 
superior in powor indeod, but in all othor respoeta 
closely conforming, to thet of man. Tf naturo-wors 
ship,with tho animism that it ongondors, shiupos. 
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the first: law to which nascent religion submite in 
“tho human rece, anthropomorphism. furnishes tho 
sooond, disengaging itsolf eyor moro and moro oom- 
pletely from the zoomorphism which gonorally servos 
ag-an intermefiary, ‘This is so’ everywhere. And 
thud we may safely leavo to othnologists tho task of 
deciding whether the wholo human race dosconds 
from one original couple or from many; for, spi- 
ritually speaking, humanity in any cago is ono. It 
is one same spirit that animates it and is dovolopod 
in it; and this, tho incontostable unity of our raco,. 
is likewise the ouly unity we need caro to insist on, ' 
Let us recognize it, then, sinoo indeed it imposes 
itself upon us, and lot us confoss that the gospol did 
but anticipate tho last word of soienco in proclaiming 
universal fraternity, 
‘And here, Gentlomen, we reach ono of those 
‘grand goneralizations which imust finally win, over 
even thoso who are still inclined to distrust: tho 
philosophical history of religions as:a study: that. 
~ destroys the most precious possessions of humanity. 
In setting forth the intelectual and moval unity of 
mankind, everywhere, directed by the amo succos 
Oo stive evolutions and tho samo spiritual loys, it-btings , 
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into light tho proat principle of aeman brotherh 
In domonstrating that theso ovolutions, in spite of 
all tho influoncos of ignorance, of solftelmoss and of 
grossnoss, converge towards a gublimo, ideal goal, 
and are no othor than the mysterious but mighty 
and unbrokon attraction to thet unfathomable Potvor 
of which tho universe is tho visible oxproysion, it 
founds on basis of reason tho angust sontimont of 
tho divine fatherhood. Brothor-mon and one Father- 
God !—what moro doos the thinkor nocd to raiso 
tho dignity of our naturo, the promisos of tho futuro, 
tho sublimity of our dostiny, into a region whore 
tho inconstant wayos of a suporfivial ovitioism oun 
nover ronch thom? Such is tho vostibulo of tho 
otornal Tompla; and in epprouchiug the sumotuary— 
alboit T may not know the vory title by which best 
to call the Doity who roigns in it—I bow my hond 
with that union of humility and of filial trust which 
constitutos the puro ossence of roligion, 
- But from these gonoral considerations wo musé 
voturn. to our moro immodinto subject, «At our noxt 
mooting, Gontlomon, wo ‘aro to study tho spooial 
boliafs and mythology of auciont Moxico, 
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TIE DELMES AND MYTHS OF {mEXICo. 





Lavins ano Guyttinen, 

It will bo my task to-day to givo an account of 
tho Moxican mythology and roligion, vosting as it 
doos on tho foundation common to tho peoples of 
Contral Amorica, but inspired by the sombro, uti- 
litavion, mattor-of-faol, yeb vigorous and carnosl, 
gouins of tho Aztees, You will romombor that this 
name belongs to tho warlike and commoreial peoplo 
that onjoyod, at the boginning of tho sixteenth 
comtury, o military aud political supromacy in tho 
rogion that is now callod Moxivo, after tho Azteo 
capital of that namo. 

L a 

To bogin with, wo muss noto that tho ancient 

Contral-Aimorioan oullus of tho Sun and Moon, 
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considered ag tho two suprome doitios, was by no 
means renounced by the Aztoos, Omoteoutli (i.o, 
twice Lord) and Omeoihuatl (éviee Lady), or in other 
words supromo Lord ond Lady, ave tho dosignations 
under which they are always indicated in tho first 
rank in the religious formulm, All the Moxicans 
called themselves “childron of tho Sun,” and grootod 
him every morning with hymns and with trumpot 
peals, accompaniod with offerings, Four times by 
day and four times by night, priests who woro 
attached to the various tomplos addrossod their 
devotions to him. And yet ho had no tomplo spo« 
cially consecrated to him. ‘Tho fact was that all 
temples wore really his, much as in our own Chris« 
tian civilization all tho churchos aro raised in honour 
of God, though partioular dosignations aro soverally 
givon to thom, Tho Sun was tho deod/ (i.0, tho god) 
pu eveellence. Lam informod ‘that to this voyy day 
the inhabitants of scoludod parts of Moxico, as thoy 
go to mass, throw a kiss to tho sun boforo ontoring 
the church.. 

Notwithstanding all this, wo have 10 obsorvo 
that, by an inconsistency which again hag its ana- 
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logics in othor voligions, tho oultus of tho supromo 
doity and his consort was protly much efacod in 
tho popular devotions and prestiees by that of divi- 
* nitios who wore porhops less august, and in somo 
cages wore oven. dovivod from to subslunce of tho 
supromo doity himsolf, but in any case soomed to stand. 
noaver to humanity than ho did, Moxo ospociully, 
fho national deitios of tho Aztoos, tho guardians of 
thoir ompiro, whose worship they instituted whorover 
thoir arms had tviumphod, practionlly took tho frst 
place, Tt is with thoso national doitios that wo aro 
now to malo acquaintance, and wo cannot do botter 
than bogin with tho two grout doilios of tho’oity of 
Moxico, whoso colossal statues woro onthronod on 
its principal tomplo, 
Bub frst wo must form somo notion of what a 
Moxican tomplo was, 

Tho word “tomplo,” if hold to imply an oncloged 
and ovored building, is vory improporly applied to 
tho kind of odifico in question. Indewd, a Moxiaan 
tomplo (and tho Kamo may bo suid of gnost of the 
sanotuarics of Contral Amorion) was oxontiully a 
gigantio uluu, of pyramidal form, built in several 
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stages, contracting as thoy approtchod tho summit, 
Tho numbor. of thoso rotronting .storios or toxraces 
might vary, Thoro wero nevor less than thyroo, but 
there might bo as aany ay fivo or six, and in Tog. 
ctico somo of sthoso quasi-pyramids ovon numbered 
nine, Tho one that towered over all tho rest in the 
city of Moxico was built in fivo stages, It mon- 

~ sured, at its baso, about threo Inndred and soventy~ 
fivo foot in longth and throo hundred in. width, 
and was ovor eighty foot high. At a cortain point 
in. oach terrace was tho stair that sloped roxoss tho 
sido of tho pyramid to the tervaco ahove; but'tho 
successive asconts wore so arranged: that it was 
nooessary to male tho comploto cirouit of tho odi~.: 
fico in order to mount from ono. stage to another, : 
and consoquontly tho grand processions to whioh, : 
tho Moxicans were so much dovoted must have 
oncireled the whale odifice from top to bottom, Niko 
a huge living sorpont, before tho yan could roach. 
tho broad platform at tho top, and. this must have 
added not alittle to tho pictuvosquo offoot of those 
religious eoromonios, “Syich on oroction was oallod 
a wocallt or “ubode of tho gods.” Tho.great toocalli 
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of Mexico commanded the four chiof ronda that 
“parted from ite baso to. unite the capital to all the 
_-countrics. beneath tho. scoptyo of its rulors, Tt waa 
the palladium of the empiro, and, ag at Jovusalom, it 
“was tho last vofuge of tho dofondors of tho national 
independence. : 
Tho toocalli which Foynando Cortos and his com- 
panions saw at Moxico, and which tho conquorax 
yazed to the ground, t# replace it by a Catholio 
“church, was not of any gront.antiquity, It had beon 
constructed thirty-four years boforo, in the placo of 
anothor much smallor ono that dated from tho time 
when tho Aztoos wore but an insignifiewnt tribo} and. 
it sooms that frightful human heoatombs Id onan 
eguined the foundations of this moro rocent teocnlli, 
“Some anthoritios apouk of soventy-two or oighty 
thousand victims, whilo moro modorate caloulationgs 
‘roduoo, tho number. to twonty thovsnnd, which is 
“puxdly terrible cnough, In front of the tomplo thoro 
strotohod -a spacious court somo twolvo hundrod 
foot square, All around woro smallor duildings, 
“which sotvod as habitations for tho priests, and 
-store-houses for tho apparatus of worship, as woll.ag 
B 
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arsonals, oratories for tho sovorcign and tho gianiooa 
of the empiro, chapels for tho inforior doitios and 
soon, Amongst these buildings was tho tomplo in 
which, as I hayo said, tho gods of tho conquorod 
peoples wore litorally imprisonod. In anothor tho 
Spaniards could count a hundrod and thirty-six 
* thousand symmetvically-piJed skulls, hay wovo 
the skulls of all tho victims that had beon snoriflood 
sinco tho foundation of tho sanctuary, And, by a 
contrast no loss than monstrous, sido by sido with 
this monument of tho most atrocious barbarism 
thore wero halls dovoted to tho caro of tho poor 
and Siok, who wore tondod gratuitously by pricsts,! 
What a tissue of contradictions is man | 
But tho Aztoo roligion doos not allow us to dwoll 
upon tho noto of tondorndss. In tho centro of tho 
broad platform at tho summit stood tho séone af 
saerifices, © monolith about threo foot high, glightly 
ridgod on tho surfaco, Upon this stono tho victim 
was stvotched supino, and while sundry subordinate 
priests held his hoad, arms anil foot, tho sacrificing 


1 Seo Zorquemada, Lib. viii, cap, xx, ab tho ond, On the 
Moxican temples in gonorel, seo Miller, pp. C4d—0.16, 
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pontiff raigod. a heavy knife, laid opon hia bosom 
with ono toriflo blow, and toro out hig heart to offor 
it all blooding and palpitating to tho doity in whoso 
honour tho sacrifice was porformed, And hore you 
will rocognizo that idoa, so widoly spread in tho two 
Amoricons, and indeed almost ovorywhore amotigst 
uncivilizod. peoples, that tho hoart is tho opitome, so 
to spoak, of tho individual-—his soul in somo sonso— 
80 that to appropriate his heart is to appropriate his 
wholo boing, 

Finally, thoro roso on the semo platform a kind 
of chapol in which woro onthronod tho two chiol 
doitios of tho Aztoos, Ultvilopochtli and Tozontli- 
poo! And hero I will ask you to accompany 
Captain Bornel Diez in tho rolinno of Iris chiof, 
Fornando Cortes, to whom tho king Montezuma 
himaolf had goon fit fo do tho honowrs of his “ catho- 
dval,? For, ag you avo aware, Montozuma, divided 
botwoon a rash confidonco and cortain approhonsions 





1 On the gront tomplo of Moxico and its annomos, aco Warts, 
TV. 148 aqy,, whero tho seattered data of Sahagun, Acosta, 
Gomara, Bernal Dinz, Ixtlilxochitl, Clavigoro, &,, are drawn 
togathor, Soo alao Buncrofl, 11. 677~587, IIL 430 aq. 
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which I shall presontly explain, received Cortes for 
a considerable time with tho ulmost distinction, 
lodged him in ono of his palacos, and did ovorything 
in the world to please him, This, thon, is tho nav 
zative of Bernal Diaz :+ 


“Montezuma invited us to onter a little tower, whore in 
akind of chamber, or hall, stood what appeared like two 
altars covered with rich ombroidery.” (What Bernal Ding 
compared to altars were the two Zeoiepalld (or seats of the 
gods), which wore wooden pedestals, painted azure bine and 
bearing a sorpent’s head at each corner), .... “Tho first 
[idol], placed on the right, we wero told represented TInichi- 
lobos, their god of war” (this was as near as Bornal Ting 
could gel to Uilzilopochtli), “with his faco and counte~ 
nance very broad, his eyes monstrous and Lorriblo; all his 
body was covered with jowols, gold and poarls of various 
sizes, ..., Ilis body was girl with things lilo gronb sor- 
pents, mado with gold and pyocious stones, and in ono 
hand he held a bow, and arrows in the other, And ano- 
ther little idol who stood by him, and, as they said, was 
his page, carried @ short lanco for him, and a vory rich 
shield of gold and jowels, And IIuichilobos had his neck 
hung round with faces of Indians, and what secined to he 
the hearts of theso samo Indians, made of gold, or some of 
them of silver, covered with blue gems; and there stood 





1 Op. oi, cap, xcii, 
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somo Irastors thore, containing ineonsa made with copal 
and the hearts of three Indians who had bean slain hit 
Bund day; and they word buming, and with tho smoka 
aul inconse they hed made that srevifivs to him; and all 
the walls of this oratory wore so bathed and blackened 
with cakes of blood, as waa the vory ground itself, Lab tho 
wholo oxhalod a vory foul odour, 

“Currying our eyes to the loft wo porceived another 
gronb mass, ag high ag TLuichilobos, Its faco was liko a 
hoar’s, and ils shining eyes wore mado of mirrors called 
Tevet. Ils holy was covered with rich goms liko that of 
Iluichilobos, for they said that they wore brothers, And 
this Tosontepuea” (tho mutilated form under which Bernal 
Dinz presents Moxcntlipooe) “was bho god of holl” (this is 
another mistake, for Tezcatlipoca was a celestial deity), ... 
“Vis body was surrounded with fyares like litifo imps, 
with (ails like serpents; and the walla were so caked and 
the ground so saturatad with blood, that the slaughter 
houses of Castile do not oxhele such a stoned > aud indeed 
wa a tho hearts of five victims who had buon slaughtered 
that same day. .... And sine everything smell of tho 
shambles, wo were impationt ta eaetpo from the foul odour 
and yct foulor sight.” 


Tt. 
Such was the impreasion mado upow a Spanish 
goldior and a good Unthelié by tho sight of tho tivo 
chiof doities of tho Mexican people. To him they 
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wore simply two abominablo invontions of Suton, 
Lot us try to go a little furthor below tho surface, 

Vitailopochtli signifies Zumming-bird to the left; 
from Oizilin (Humming-bird), and apochidi (to the 
left) The latter part of tho namo is probably duo 
to the position we have just seon noticed to the loft 
of the other great doity, Tozcutlipoca, But why 
Humming-bird? What can thoro bo in common 
botweon this graceful littlo creaturo and tho mone 
strous idol of tho Aztecs? Tho answor is given hy 
the American mythology, in which tho Humming. 
bird is a divino boing, tho mossengor of the Sun, 
~ Tn the’ Aztoo language it is ofton callod tho “sun- 
beam’? or tho “sun's hair” ‘hig charming little 
bird, with the purplo, gold and topaz shoon of its 
lovely plumage, as it flits wumongst tho flowors lilo 


“. a butterfly, doxts out its long tonguo before it. to 


extract thoir juices, with a burring of its wings lileo 
the humming of boes, whonco it derivos its English 
name, Moroovor, it is extremely couragoous, and 
will engage with for lavgor birds thon itself in 
defence of ity nest, In tho northorn yogions of 
Mexico, the humming-bird is the messongor. of 
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apring, as tho swallow is with us. At tho begin. 
ning of: May, aftor a cold and dry sonson that hes 
parched tho goil and blighted all verduro, the atmo 
sphoro becomes prognant with ruin, tho sun roguins 
his powor, and « murvollous transformation sots in. 
The Iand arrays itself, before tho very. oyos, with 
vorduxe and flowors, tho air is filled with porfumes, 
the maizo comos to a head, and hosts of huuming- 
birds appear, as if to unnounco that tho fair season 
has veturnod, Wo may lay it down ag cortain that 
. the haumming-bird was tho objoct of a religious 
oultus amongst the oarliost Axtecs, as tho divino 
messonger of tho Spring, like the wron amonggst our 
own pewsuntyy, the plover amongst the Latins, und 
tho crow wnongst many tribes of the Redskins, 16 
was tho emissary of the Sun. 

Tt was in this cupasity, und under tho luy of 
wuthropomorphism to which all-the Moxican doitios 
wore subjoct, that tho divino humming-bird, as a 
revouling god, tho protector of the Aztee nation, tool 
tho human form moro and moro completely in the 
religious consciousness of his worshippers. And 
indood the Moxicun mythology gives form to this 
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idea that tho diyino humming-bird (of which those 
on earth wore but tho rolativos or little brothors) 
was a celestial man liko an Aztoo of tho first rank, 
in the following logond of his incarnation. 

Noar to Contopeo, that is to say tho Mountain of 
Sexpents,! lived tho pious widow Coutlicue or Coat 
lantona (the ultimate moaning of which is “ fomalo 
serpent”), Ono day, as sho was going Lo tho tomplo 
to worship the Sun, sho saw a little tuft of brilliuntly 
coloured feathors full at hor feot. Sho pickod it up 
and placed it in hor bosom to prosont as an offering 
to the Sun, But whon sho was whout to draw it 
forth, sho know not what had como upon hor, Soon 
afterwards sho porcoivod that sho was about to 
become a mothor, Tor childvon woro so onragod 
that they doterminod to kill hor, but a volvo from 
her womb oriod out to hor, “Mothor, havo no fom, 
for I will savo theo, to thy grout honow and my 
own gront glory.’ And in fret Coullicuo'’s children 
failed in thoix murderous attompt. In duo timo 
Uitzilopochtli was born, grasping his shield and 








“ Guiviemont.” 
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lanco, with a plumo of feathers shaped like e birds 
boul: on lis houd, with humming-bivds’ forthergs on 
hia loth log, and his froo, arms and logs barred with 
bluo, Jndowed from his birth with oxtraordinury 
alvongth, whilo still an infent ho put !o death thoso 
who had atlomptod to slay his mother, ogother with 
all who had takon thoir part, Ilo gave hor ovory- 
thing ho could tako from thom; and after accomplish- 
ing mighty fouts on behalf of tho Aztoes, whom ho had 
takon wudor his protoction, ho ro-ascondod to heeyen, 
boaring his mother with him, and making hor honco-« 
forth tho goddoss of flowors.4 

You will bo struck by tho analogy botweon this 
myth and nore than ono Grook counterpart, hore 
ig (ho sumo method of reducing to Cho eondilions of 
Tumut life, end concontating at a single point of timo 
md spaco, a permanont or regularly recurrent and 
poriodio natural phonomonon, Uilzilopochtli, the 
dhumning-bird, has como from tho Sim with tho 
purpose of making himsclf man, aud ho has thero- 
fore tukon flesh in an Ales woman, Cpatliono, tho 


e 
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serpont, who is no othor than tho spring floros- 
cence, and theroforo the Moxican Flora, It is not 
only amongst the Moxicons that the creeping pro- 
gross of ihe spring vogolation, stretching along tho 
ground towards tho North, has suggested tho idoa 
of 4 divine serpont crawling over tho carth, Tho 
Athenian myth of Evichthonius is ® concoption of 
the samo order, Tho colostial humuning-bird, thon, 
offspring of the Sun, valiant and warlike from tho 
day of his bixth, champion of his mothor, plundering 
and evor victorious, is tho symbol instinctively 
seized on by the Aztec peoplo ; for it, too, had sprung 
from Itumblo boginnings, had boon despised ond 
menaced by its neighbours, and had grown so mar~ 
vollously in powor and in woalth us to have bocomo 
tho invincible lord of Anahaac, Uitailopoultli laud 
grown with tho Azloo people, < To bears, wnonpst 
other sumamos, that of Moxtli, tho warrior, whonco 
the name of Moxico. Ilo protocis his ponplo and 
evor extends tho boundarios of ils ompire, And 
thus, in spite of his bearing tho namo of a little 
bird, his statuo as an infearnnto doity had bocomo 
colossal, Yet tho Aztoos did not loso tho momory 
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of his original minntonoss of stature, Did you ob- 
sorvo, in the vccownl given hy Bornal Dia, that 
thoro stood vt tho foot of tho hugo idel mothor quite 
small ono, that sorved, aooording to the Spanish 
Captain, ag his pago? This was the Uiterton, or 
“littl humming-bird,” called also tho Paynalion, 
ox the “little quick ono,” whoso imago waa borno by 
a priost at tho hoad of tho soldiors as thoy chargod 
tho onomy, On tho day of his fostival, 100, ho was 
borno at full apeod along tho stroois of tho oily. 
Ho was, thoroforo, tho diminutive Uitsilopochtli, ox, 
moro oorrootly speaking, tho Uilsilopochtli of tho 
ewly days, tho portublo idol of tho still wartdoring 
twibo; and in Lidolily to those momorios, ay well as 
to presorve tho warlike rilo to tho oflicasy of which 
they ablached so much valno, tho Aztoos liad kopt 
tho smull atutiuo by tho sido of tho great ono. 

To sum up: Vitsilopochtli was a dorivativo form 
or dotermination of tho Sun, and spocilloally of tho 
Sun of tho fuir sonson. Io had threo great annual 
fostivels, Tho frst foll in May, at the moment of 
the rotiwn of the flowering vegetation, Tho socond 
was colobrated in August, whon the fryourablo 
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soason unfolded all its beauty, Tho third coinaidod 
with our month of December, It was tho beginning 
of tho cold and dry season, On the day of this 
third fostival thoy mado a staiuo in Uilailopochtli’s 
likeness, out,of dough concocted with tho blood of 
sacrificed infants, and, aftor all kinds of eoromonion, 
2 pricst piorced tho statue with an arrow. Uiluilo- 
pochtli would dio with tho vorduro, tho Mowory andl 
all tho beautcous adornmonts of spring and summor, 
But, like Adonis, liko Osiviy, liko Atys, and so many 
othor solar doitics, ho only diod {0 livo and to xolum 
again. 

Té was now his brothor Tovcatlipaca who toak the 
direction of tho world, Tis namo signifies “ Shining 
Mirror.” As tho Sun of tho cold und storilo sonson, 
ho turnod hig impassivo glanco upon all tho world, 
or gazed into tho mixror of polishod orystal that ho 
hold in his hand, in which all tho actions gf mon 
wore reflected. Ifo was a storn god of judgmont, 
‘with whoso being ideas of moral roltibution wore 
associated. , Io was therofore much dreaded. Up 
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toe corlain point ho reminds us of tho Vodie Varuna, 
Tlis stutne was mado of dork obsidian rock, and his 
Tuco recalled that of tha boar ov fapir, Suspended 
to his hair, which was pluited info a gail and onelowed 
in a goldon not, thoro hung an car, which was liko- 
‘wiso mado of gold, towards which thore mountéd 
flocks of smoke in tho form of tongues, Thoxo wore 
tho prayors and supplications of mortals, Muladies, 
famines and death, woro tho manifestations of Toz- 
ontlipoow’s justice, Dry ag tho scason ovor which 
ho prosided, ho was nob casily moved. And yot ho 
was not absulutoly inoxorablo, Tho ardent prayors, 
tho saorificos and tho supplicalions of his prtosts 
might avort tho strokes of his wrath, ‘Diub in Apite 
of all, ho was pro-ominontly tho god of austore ley, 
And this is why ho was ‘vogarded as tho civilizing 
and organizing doity of tho Aztoos, It was ho who 
had ostablishod tho laws that governed the people 
and who watched ovor thoir obyervanca. In. tig 
oapesily ho mado frequent journoys of inspeation, 
like wn invisthlo profect of police, through the city 
of Moxico, to seo what snus’ going on thors, Stono 
sorts had boon orocted in tho stroots for him to rest 
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upon on theso occasions, and no mortal svould have 
dared to ocoupy thom. At tho samo timo a torzible 
and cruel subtloty in the means ho omployod to 
accomplish hig.ends was attributed to him; and 
the legend ubout him, which is far loss brilliant 
tlian that of his brother Uitzilopochtli, led sovoral 
Europeans to boliovo that ho wes simply an aneiont 
magician who had sproad torror around him by his 
sorceries, All this wo seo oxemplifiod in his con~ 
flicts with o third groat deity whom wo shall noxt 
desortbo, In any caso wo may dofino Tozontlipoon 
as another determination of tho Sun, and spocifloally 
of the wintor Sun of tho cold, dry, storile aoason.t 
The third groat doity is Quotzaloontl, that is to 
say “the feathorod sorpont,” or “ the sorpont-bird ;” 
and it is specially notoworthy, in connootion with 
the clevated rank which ho ocaupied in tho Moxican 
pantheon, that ho was not an Aztoo doity, but ono 
of the anciont gods of tho invaded country, Ifo 





* Soo Clavigaro, Lib, vii $2, Acosta, pp. 824 aqqy Lib, v. 
onp. ix, (pp. 858 sq, in FE, Ch’s tanalation) ; Sakagun, Lom. 7, 
pp: 2 sq, 241 sq, Lib. i cnp, tid, Lib, iti cap, ii, Soo also 
Ternaua-Compans, Vol, XIL p. 18, 
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was in fact a Toltoa doily, and wo recognize in his 
namo, 29 woll as in the spooial notes in tho logond 
concerning him, that god of tho wind whom wo 
know alvoady in Contral Amorica yndor tho varying 
uamos of Ououloan, Hwaken, Guoumatz, Votan and 
so forth, Ho ig almost always a sorpont, and a 
sorpont with foathors, , Tis temple at Moxico do« 
partod altogothor from tho pyramidal typo that wo 
havo dosovibed. It was domo-shapod and covered, 
Tho ontranoco was formod by a gront sorpont-mouth, 
«vido opon and showing its fangs, so that tho Spa- 
niards thought it roprosontod a gato of holl. Quotz- 
aleontl’s priosts wero clothed in white, whorvoas tho 
ordinary garb of the Moxionn priosts was bhok, 
hove was somothing mystorious and oconlt about 
tho priosthood of this" doity, as though ib woro 
possessed of divino goorots or promisos, tho import- 
aneo gt which if would bo dangorous to undorvaluo, 
A. special avorsion to human saorifico, and ospesially 
to tho frightful abuso of tho practice amongst tho 
Astocs, was attributed to this god and. his pricsts, 
in pasrivo protest, as ib woto, against tho sunguinary 
vitos to which tho Aztoos attributed tho prospority 
of thoir ompiro. 
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Tho logond of Queizalooatl, as tho Aztoes trans 
mitted it to the Spaniards, is a motloy concatonation 
of ouhomorizod myths. Its historical basis is tho 
continuous rotreag of the Toltocs beforo tho northorn, 
invaders, with their god Tozcatlipoca. This lattor 
deity becomes a magician, cunning and malicious 
enough to got the bottor of tho gontle Quotzalcoatl 
on every occasion. I regrot that time will not allow 
mo to toll in detail of tho combat bolwoon Tozontli- 
poce and Quotzalcoatl, The lattor was a sovoroign 
who lived long ago at Tulla, tho northorn foous of 
Toltee civilization, Undor his scoptze mon lived in 
great liappiness and enjoyed abundanco of ovory- 
thing. Ile had taught thom agriouliuro, the uso of 
the metals, the art of oulting stono, the moans of Ax- 
ing the calondar; and boing opposed 1o tho saovifico 
of human vietims—note this—ho had advised thow 
roplacoment by tho drawing of blood from tho 
tongue, tho lips, tho chest, the logs, &. Tozqutli- 
poca succcoded by his cnchantmonts in destroying 
this rule of,peaco and prospority, and foreed Quotz- 
alooatl to quit Tulla, which thoroupon foll in ruins. 
Ue then pursued him into Cholula, tho anciont sacred 
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olly of tho Toltoos, in which ho had sought rofugo, 
and in which ho had aguin mado happinoss and 
abundanco voign, Tinally, he forcod him to quit 
the continent altogothor, and ombark in mmystorious 
vossol not far from Vora Cruz, near to tho vory spot 
whoro Cortes disombarkod. Sinco thon Quetzalooatl 
had diseppoared; “But wait!’ said his priosts, 
“ for he will roturn.” This oxpoctation of Quotz- 
alooatl’s roturn furnishos » kind of parallel to the 
Mossianic hopo, or moro closoly yot to tho carly 
Christian oxpootation of tho parousia ox “second com 
ing” of tho Christ, For whon ho rotumod, it would 
ho to punish his onomios, to chastise tho wickdd, tho 
opprossors and tho tyrants, And thal is why tho 
Azloos droadod his roturn, and why they had not 
dared to prosovibe his enlins, but, on tho contrary, 
rocognizod it and carried iton, And if you would 
know tho veal goorot of tho suecoss of Fornando 
Cortos in his wild onterprizo—for, after all, tho 
Mexican sovercign could easily heve crushed him 
and his handful of mon, by making a hoeatomb of 
thom hofore thoy had had timo to entrench thom- 
solvos and mako allios—you will find it in tho fuct 
P 
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thal Montezuma, whoso conscionco was oppressed. 
with moro orimes than ono, had a very lively drend 
of Quolzaleoatl’s vetwn; and whon, ho was informod 
that at thevery point whore tho droudod god had 
émbarked, fo disappear in the unknown Iiast, 
sitango and torriblo boings had boon scon to dis- 
ombark, bearing with thom fragmonts of thundor- 
bolts, in tubos thet they could dischargo whonovor 
thoy would—somo of thom having two heads and 
six logs, swiftor of foot than tho flootost mon— 
Montozuma could not doubt that it was Quots- 
alooatl returning, and instead of sending Iiis troops 
against Cortos, he proforred 10 nogosiate with him, 
to allow him to approach, aud to xocoive him in his 
own palaco, And although dowbts soon axsertod 
themselves in his mind, yol ho long rotainod, por 
haps oven to tho last, a superstitious dread of 
Cortes, that onablod tho lattor to scowroe a com~ 
plote ascondancy over him, ‘This, I ropont, was 
the secret of the bold Spaniard’s suecoss} nor can 
wo evor andorstand tho mattor rightly wloss wo 
take into consideration tho significanco of this wor- 
ship of Quotzalooatl that the Aztecs had conthnuod 
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to rogspeot, though all the whilo flattering themselyos 
that thoir own god, Tozcatlipoca, would bo ablo onco 
moro to protest them against his anciont adversary, 
Yoars aftor the conquost, Fathor Suhagen had still 
to answor tho question of tho nalivod, who askod 
him what ho know of tho country of Quotzalcoatl! 

‘What, thon, was tho fundamontal significanco of 
this foathored Soxpont that so pro-occupiod tho roli- 
gious consciousnoss of tho Avtoos ? 

To was not tho Sun. Tho Sun docs not dis- 
appoar in tho Bast. ILo was a god of tho wind, 
as Fathor Sahugun porfootly woll understood, but 
of that wind in purtiowlar that brings ovor tho 
parchod lund of Moxico tho tepid and fortilizing 
oshalations of tho Atlantio. Aud this is why Toa- 
ontlipoca, the god of tho cold aud dry soason, vathor 
than Uitzilopochtli, iy his porsonal onomy, It is 
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towards the ond of tho dry scason that tho fortilizing 
showers bogin to fall on tho onstorn shores, and 
little by little to reach tho highor lands of the inlo- 
rior. Thoeflying Sorpont, thon, tho wind thot 
comes like at hugo bird upon tho air, bringing lifo 
anfl abundanco with it, is a bonovolont doily who 
spreads prospority wheroves ho goos, But he doos 
not always breatho ovoy tho land, and doos not earry 
his blessed moisturo evorywhoro, Tozcntlipova ap- 
pears, Tho lofty plateaux of Tulle, of Mexico and 
of Cholula, aro tho first viotins of his dosoluing 
forco, Quotzalcoatl withdraws ovor furthor und 
furtho? to tho Hast, and at last disappears in the 
great occan, 

Such. ig tho naturul basis of the myth of Quolu« 
alooatl, and the justification of ny remark (het wo 
find in him tho pendant of thoso deilios, sorpouts 
and birds in ono, who wero adoved in Contrul 
Amorica, and who answered, liko Quotzalooutl, to 
the idea of tho Atlantic wind, IIo waa, in tenth, 
the anciont doity that tho Nulvuas or Mayes of tho 
civilized immigrations brought with thom when 
thoy sottled in Anahuac and still furthor North, 
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Tako all tho other gods of these regions, Quota 
aleoutl had assumed the Immen shapo more and 
more completely, Wo still possoss, ospecially in 
tho Trocadero Musoum at Paris, grept blocks of 
stone on whieh ho is represented as a serpont covered 
with fonthors, coiled up and sleeping till tho time 
comes for him to wako But thero aro also slatuos 
of him in human form, savo that his body is sur- 
mountod by a bird's head, with tho tonguo pro- 
jectod, Now in tho Moxivan hioroglyphic this bird's 
head, with tho tonguo pul out, is no othor than the 
syinbol of tho wind. TIenco, too, his namos of Toad 
“(ho hummor” ov “tho whisporor,” Ahecall “tho 
brooze,” Nauthehecadd “tho lovd of tho four winds,” 
&o. ‘Tho naturalistic meaning of Quotznlooud, then, 
cannot adinit of the sinullost doubt, 

Tt is probably to the moro gontle and humane 
religious {ondonoy which was kopt alive by tho 
pricsthood of this doily, that wo must attribute tho 
atlumpled reform of tho king of Tozouco, Nolznl- 
huateoyotl (the fasting coyote), who has,beon called 
tho Moxicon Solomon, Io was a pool and philo- 
sopher as woll as king, and had no love oithor of 
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idolatry or of sanguinary sacrifices, Io had a grovt 
pyramidal {oocalli of nine stages oreolod in his 
capital for the worship of tho god of hoaven, to 
‘whom he brought no offerings oxcopl flowors and 
perfumes, Io diod in 1472, and, as fur as we can 
seo, his roformation mado no progress, ‘Tho ovar- 
increasing propondoranco of tho Aztocs was as wn 
favourable as possible to this hwmano and spiritual 
tondoncy in religion. Yot ono loves to dwoll upon 
tho fact, that oven in tho midst of a roligion stooped 
in blood, a protest was inspired by tho sentiment 
of humanity, linked, ag it should always bo, wilh 
the progress of religions thought. 


TIT, 
Wo must now procood with on review of tho 
Moxican doitios, but I must ho content with ind. 
‘cating the moat imporlant amongyl thems foy wilh- 
out admitting, with Gomara—who vogistorod muny 
nanos and epithots belonging to ono and tho samo 
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divinity as indicating so many dislinal beings—that 
their numbor reso to bwo thowand, wo find that the 
most modorate ostimate of the historians raises them 
to to hundred and sixty. Wo shell gontina our- 
solves, thon, to tho most signifleant, 

Tho importwneo of xwin in tho rogions of Moxjeo, 
go markod in the myths wo havo alvondy considerai, 
prepares us to find amongst tho great gods the figure 
of Tlaloe, whose namo signifios tho nourishor,” and 
who was tho god of zuin, Ifo was boliovod to resido 
in tho mountains, whonco ho sont tho clouds, IIo was 
also tho god of foomndity, Taghtning and thunder 
wore amongst his attributes, and his charagter was 
no moro aminblo than that of the Moxican deities 
in poncral, ITs ouldus was oxtromoly cruol, Nun. 
bors of childyon weve sasrillecd to him. TTig statues 
wore out in a greoniah whito slono, of tho colour of 
wator,, In ono hand ho hold a scoptro, tho symbol 
of lightning; in tho other, a thunderbolt, Ife was 
f cyclops; that is to say, ho had bul ono oyo, which 
shows thet ho must bo ullimately identified as an 
anciont porsoniflcation of ‘tho rainy sky, whose ono 
oyo is tho sun, Jlis huge mouth, genished with 
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crimson tecth, was always opon, to signily his grood 
and his sanguinary dastos. Iiswifo was Chalchihutt 
Keue, “tho Indy Chalehihuit,”’ whose namo is idontioal 
with that of a soft greon jado stono that was much 
valuod in Moxico. Toy numorous offspring, the 
Talocs, probably roprosont tho clouds. Sido by sido 
with the hidoous sacrifices of whioh Tlaloo’s Sostival 
was tho occasion, wo may nolo tho grotoxquo coro 
mony in which his priests Aung thomsclvos poll-mell 
into a pond, imitating tho action and tho noto of 
frogs. This is but ono of a thousand proofs that 
in tho rites intonded to conciliato tho nature-goda, 
it was thought woll to roproduce in mimicry tho 
actions of thoso oreaturos who wore supposed Lo bo 
thoir favourites or choson sorvants, Tho froga wore 
manifestly lovod by tho ged of tho wators, and to 
socurs his good gracos his pricsls, as was but natured, 
transformod thomsolves into frogs likowise, Tt was 
with this cultus ospocially that tho symbol af tho 
Mexican cross was connected, us indiouting the four 
points of tho horizon from which tho wind might 
blow, . 

Ceneott was mothor grent deity, a kind of Mexienn 
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Cores or Domoter, Sho was tho goddess of Apri« 
culture, and yory specially of maizo. Tndeod, hor 
namo signifios “ maizo-goddess,” being dorived from 
cendlé (maizo) and zeod? (divine boing), Somotimos, 
howovor, inasmuch as this gocldoss had 9 son who boro 
tho samo namo as horsolf, Contcotl slands for a male 
doily. Tho fomalo deity is often ropresontod with 
a child in hor arms, liko’a Madonna. This child, 
who is no othor than the maizo itsolf, grows up, 
bocomos an adult god, and is the masculino Centeotl. 
Tho fominino Centootl, morcovor, bears many othor 
names, such as Zonandein (our rovored mothor), 
Mhucteoall (lady sorpont), and very ofton Zed or 
Lovttzin (our grandmother), Sho was somotinios 
yopresontod in tho form of a frog, tho symbol of the 
moistened oarth, with whos of months or breasts 
on hor body. Sho had also a daughtor, Xelonen, tho 
young maizo-onr, corresponding {o the Porsophono 
or Koro of the Greoks. Ter fico was pointed 
yollow, tho colour of tho maizo, ‘Lor charactor, at 
loast amongst the Aztecs, had nothing idyllic about 
it, and wo shall have to Selurn prosontly to the 
frightful sacrifices which wore eolobraled in hor 
honour. 
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Noxt comes the god of Piro, Niuhlevuldt (tho Gord 
Firo), a vory anciont deity, as wo aoo by ono of his 
many sumamos, uehueleotl (tho old god). Ilo is 
roprosentod naked, with his chin blnclonod, with a 
head-dvoss of green forthors, carrying on his back a 
kind of sorpont with yollow foathors, thus combining 
tho different firo colours. And inasmuch as ho looked 
across a disk of gold, onlled “ tho looking-plato,” wo 
may ask whothor his primitivo significunce was not 
vary closoly alliod to that of Tozcatlipoon, tho shining 
mirror of tho cold soason, Sacrifleo was offered to 
him daily, In ovory houso tho frst Iibation and tho 
first morsel of bread woro conscorlod to him, And 
finally, ag an ins{anco of the astounding resomblance 
that is forced upon our attontion botwvaon tho roli- 
gious dovolopmont of tho Old World and that of tho 
Now, only concoivo that in Moxioo, os in anoient Tran 
and other countrios of Asin and Euvopo, {ho five in 
ovory houso must bo oxtinguishod on a certain day 
in ovory year, and tho pricst of Xtuhtooutli kindled 
fire anow by friction boforo tho slatuo of his god, 
You aro awavo that this vito, with which so muny 
customs and suporstitions aro conucotod, rosts on tho 
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idea that Tire is a divino boing, of colostial and pure 
origin, which is shut up in tho wood, and whish is 
contaminalod in tho long run by contact with mon 
and with human affairs. Tlonco it follows that in 
ordor for if to votain its virtuos, 10 continuo to act 
as a purifior and to spread its blossings amongst man, 
il must bo brought down anow, from timo to timo, 
from ils divino soureo.4 

Tho Aztocs alyo had a Vonus, a goddoas of Lovo, 
‘who bovo tho namo of Tluzolleodd (tho goddoss of 
Sonsuality)? At Tlascale sho was known by tho 
moro ologant namo of Xoehzgueleal (tho flowory 
plumo). Sho livod in heavon, in a beatified garden, 
spinning end ombroidoring, surrounded by dwarfs 
aud buffoons, whom sho kopt for hor amnsemont, 
Wo honr of a battlo of tho gods of which sho was 
tho object. Though, tho wife of Tlaloo, sho was 
loved and onrvicd off by Tozoatlipoca, This probably 
gives us tho cluo to hor mythio origin, Sho must 
havo beon tho aquatic vegotation of tho marsh lends, 





L Canigero, Lil, vi, §§ 5, 16, 8.1, Sehagan, Tom. B pp. 1619, 
Lih. i cap xiii; Bann oft, Vol. IT, p. 386, 


4 Seo Sehagun, Tom. 1. pp LO--16, Lib, i. cap. xii, 
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possessed by the god of wators, till tho sun duieg hor 
up and sho disappears. Tho legend about her is not 
vory odifying, It was sho—to montion only a ningle 
foat—who, provailod over tho pious hermit Yeppan, 
whon ho heel vicloriously rosistod all othor tompta- 
tions. Aftor his fall ho was changed inlo a seor- 
pion; and that is why tho scorpion, full of wrath at 
the momory of his fall and flocing tho daylight, is 
80 poisonous and livos hidden under stones. 

We havo still to montion Afixeoull, tho cloud-sor- 
pent, whose namo survives lo owt day as tho designa« 
tion of wator-spouts in Moxico, and who was xpoviully 
worshippod by tho siill almost savage populations of 
the secludod mountain districts, Omaecadl, ‘tho 
doublo reed,” a kind of Momus, tho god of good cheor, 
who may vory well bo a secondary form of aloo, und 
who avenged himself, whon defrauded of duo homage, 
by intersporsing hairs and othor disagreculily objoats 
amongst tho viends,—Jedlilton, “the brown,” 0 sort 
of Esculapius, tho hoaling god, whosv priost con- 
cocted a blackish liquid that passed as ni ofcaciona 


comennevem amen en enema ee comet Un sep ne 
1 See Bolurm, “1doa de una nucva historia goneral do la 
Amorion Septontrional,” &, : Madhid, 17.16, pp, 68—65, 
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yemody for ovory kind of disease, — Vaeutecudli, 
“tho lord guide,” tho god of tzavollors and of 
commoree, whose ordinary symbol was tho stick 
with o carved handlo carried by tho, Moxiouns 
whon on a journoy, who wes sodulously worshippod 
by the commoroial and middlo classos of Moxico, 
and in connoolion with whom wo may noto that 
every Mexican, when travolling, would bo caroful to 
fix his stick in the ground ovory ovoning and pay 
his respootful dovotions to it,!—and, finally, Xépe, 
“tho bald,” or “ tho flayed,” tho god of goldsmiths, 
probably anothor form of Uitzilopochtli (whose fos 
tival coincided with his), doriving his uamg appa- 
routly from tho polishing process to which gold (no 
dowbt rogurdod as bolonging to tho swhstanco of the 
aun) had to undorgo to yivo it tho required bril- 
lianco, and to whoso hideous oullus wo shall have 
to veturp in our noxt Lecture, 

I must now bo briof, and will only spoak furthor 
of tho Lepitoéon, that is lo say, tho little tiny ones,” 
wninulo domestic idols, tho numbor of which waa 


eter tt ent Meme oe a 


1 Raneryt, Vol. IIT. pp, 108-417 5 Sutugun, Dom. Te pp. 
22-25, 20-39, Lib, i, oepy xv. xvi, xix, 
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incaloulablo, hoy insonsibly lowor to tho lovel of 
animism and folishism thal roligion which, us wo 
hayo soon, beavs comparison in its grundor aspuots 
with the most ronownod mythologies of tho anciont 
world, I must, howover, allow myself a fow words 
on: the god Miedlen, tho Mexican [fades or Plato, 
Tis namo properly-signifies “xogion of the North ;? 
but inasmuch as tho North was rogardod as tho 
country of mist, of barrennoss and of douth, his 
name easily passod into tho designation of tho sub- 
torrancan country of tho dead. Tho Gormanio Welle 
hag a similar history, for it was fvst localized in 
the wintry North ond thon carried wndorground. 
Mictlan, liko Tfados, was used as a namo aliko for 
tho sojourn and for tho god of tho doud. This doily 
had a consort who bore divors namos, and ho also 
had at his command a numbov of gonii or sorvante, 
called Tzidzimities, a sort of malicious domons, hold in 
great droad by tho living. Of course both Miotlun 
and his wivos avo always roprosonted under a hideous 
aspect, with huge opon mouths, or rathor jaws, ofton 
in tho aot of of dovowring an in infant, 


1 Baneroyi, 7, Voh TL pp. 306—102; Cluviyero, Lib, Vis $1, 5, 
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At lost wo have dono! In tho noxt Lecture wo 
shall ponotvalo to tho vory heart of this singular 
roligion, as wo discuys ils lorviblo sacriflecs, its in~ 
stitutions, and ils doolvines concorning,this world 
‘and tho life to come, And hore, again, wo shell 
find caugo for amazemont in the striking analogies 
it prosonts to tho rilox and institutions of othor 
yoligions much noaror home, Moanwhilo, obsorvo 
that in oxamining tho purely mythological portion 
of tho subjoct which wo have passod in roviow to- 
day, wo havo seon that thoro is not a singlo law 
manifostod by tho mythologios of tho ‘ancient world, 
which had not ils parallel monifostations in Moxico 
bofore it was discovored by tho Muropouns, ‘Cho groat 
gods, dorivod from a dramatizod natwre—inimism, 
with tho fetishism thal Aprings from it, occupying 
tho basomont, if T may so oxpross myself, bonoath 
those mythological concoptions—in tho midst of all 
a tendency manifostod from timo to timo towards a 
puror and moro spiritual concoption of the adorable 
Being—all ro-appears and all is combinod jn Moxico, 
ovyon down to somothing Tiko an incernation, and 
tho hope of tho coming of the god of justice and of 
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goodness who ‘will restore all things, Indood, I 
know not where olso ono could look for so com- 
_ plete a réswné of what has constituted in all places, 
~ now the smallnoss and wrotchodnoss, now tho gran- a 
deur and noblonoss, of that incomprohonsiblo. and - 
invosistible factor of human nature which wo oall 
religion. Tho “ oternally rojigious” olomont in man 
had stampod its mark upon tho unknown Moxico 
as upon all othor lands; and whon at last it was 
discovered, evidence might have boon found, had 
men beon able to approciato it, that thoro too, how- 
over frightfully misinterpreted, tho Divino breath 
had beon. felt. : 

It is tho spiritually-minded who. must téaen | thé : 
art of discorning tho spirit whorovor it roveals itgol!; 
and whon tho horrors riso up beforo us of which 
religion has more than once in the courso of his- 
tory beon tho cause or tho protext, and wo are alinost 
tempted to ask whethor this ‘attribute of luman 
nature has really worked moro good than ill in tho 
destinies of our race, wo may vomember that the 
somo. question. might bo asked of all the proudest 
attributes of our humanity, Tuko polity or tho at. ~ 
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of governing human socictios, To what monstrous 
aberrations hos it not given birth! ‘Tako soienco, 
Through what lamontablo and wotul orrors has.it 
not pursued its way! Tako art, Tow eross wore 
its beginnings, and how often has it scrved, not to 
elevate man, but to stimulate his vilest and most 
degrading passions! Yet, who would wish to live 
“without government, scionco ox arb? 
.. ‘Let us apply tho samo test to religion. The 
horrors it has causod cannot weigh against tho final 
and ovormastoring good which it produoos; ond 
its annals, too often writton in blood, should teach 
“us how to guido it, how to purify it from all that 
corrupts and dolasos it, Wo shall seo at tho closo 
of our Lectures what that divesting, normalizing, 
purifying principlo is that, must hold tho holm of 
roligion and guido it in its ovolution. Moanwhilo, . 
lot:no imperfection, no xopulsivoncss—nay, no atto~ 
oity.evon—~blind us to tho ideal value of what-wo 
have been oonsidoring, any more than wo should 
allow the disastors that spring from tho use of fire 
‘to malce ue conse to rank it amongst the great bless. 
“ings of our earthly life, 
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Lapis ann Guyvnennn, 

In our last Lecture we passed in reviow tho chiof 
gods and goiddosnes of anciont Moxico, and you 
night see how, in spito of yory churactoristio differ- 
ences, the Moxicun mythology obeys the samo law 
of formation that manifests itself among tho peoples 
of tho Old World, thoroby proving once moro. that 
the religious dovelapment of humanity is not axbi- 
trury, that it procoods in cvory caso under tho direo 
tion of the inhoront and inalionable principles of the 
human mind. : rm 

To-tlay wo aro to comploto the imtornal sindy of 
- the Mexican religion, by doaling with its snorifices, 
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its institutions, and its eschatological and cosmo- 
gonical doctrinos, Wo bogin with thoso snorificos 
of which I havo already spokon as so numorous and 
80 horriblo., 
L 

Wo have somo littlo difficulty in our timos, fami- 
liar as wo ave with spiritual concoptions of God and 
tho divine purposes, in comprohonding tho oxlrome 
importanco which sacrifices, offerings, gifts to tho 
divine being, assumed in tho oyos of peoples who 
wero still enveloped in tho darknoas of polythoism 
and idolatry. And perhaps wo may And it moro 
difficult yot to realizo tho primitive objoot and inten- 
tion of those sacrifices. There can be no dowbt that 
thoy wore originally suggested by tho iden that the 
divino being, whatovor it thay havo boon-—-whothor 
a natural objoct, an animal, or.a oroaturo analogous 
to man—likod what wo liko, was pleased with whut 
ploases us, and had tho samo tastes and tho samo 
proclivitios as ours. This is tho fundamontal idoa 
that urged tho polythoistio pooplos along the path 
of religions anthropomorphism, 

This principle once ostablished, and tho objoot 
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boing to secure tho goodwill and tho protection of 
tho divino boings, what vould be moro natural than 
to offer thom the things in which mon themselves 
took ploasuro, such as vinnds, drinks, porfumos, 
handsomo ornamonis, slaves and wives? Wo must 
not carry back to the origins of sacrifico the meta- 
physical and moral ideas which did not really appear 
until much lator, And sinco tho nocossity of coating, 
and tho plonsure of eating choico food, tako a fore- 
most rank in tho estimation of infant peoples, it is 
not surprising that tho food-offoring was the most 
frequont and the most important amongst thom, so 
‘as in somo sort to absorb all tho rest. 

And hore wo aro compollod lo bow bofore » fact 
which ounot possibly bo disputed, namoly, that 
tracos of tho primitive sacrifloo of human violins 
moot ug ovorywhoro, And this shows that canni- 
balism, which is now restrictod to a fow of tho savago 
tribos who have romainod closest to tho animal life, 
was onco universal to our raco. For no ono would 
ovor have concoived tho idea of offering to tho gods 
a kind of food which oxvilod nothing but disgust 
and horror amongst men. 
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This being granted, two rival tondonates must 
bo reckoned with. In tho first place, moral 
development, with its influonco on roligious idoas, 
worked towards tho suppression of tho horrible 
custom of human sacrifice, whilst at tho samo 
time oxtirpating the taste and dosiro for human 
flesh, For wo must not forgot that whore canni- 
balism still roigns, human flosh is rogurdod ag - 
tho most delicious of foods; and tho Grook mytho~ 
logy -has presorved legends and myths that aro 
connected with tho vory epoch ot which Iman 
sacrifices first becamo an objoot of horror to gudy 
and men. But, in tho second placo, in virtue of the 
strange persistency of rites and usages connected 
with religion, human sacrifices provailod. in many 
placos when cannibalism hed complotoly disappoured 

* from the habits and tastes of tho population, ‘Thus 
tho Somites of Wostorn Asia und tho Civaito Tindus, 
the Celts, and some of tho populations of Grouce and 
Ttaly, ‘long after thoy had renouncod cannibalism, 
still continued to snorifico human beings te«their 
deities, 7 

And this gives us tho oluo toa third phase, which 
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was actully realized in Moxico before tho conquest, 
Cannibalism, in ordinary life, was no longer -pruc- 
tisod. ‘Tho city of Moxico undorwont all the horrors 
of famine during the sloge conducted by Tornando 
Cortos,. Whon tho Spaniards finally. cntorad the 
city, thay found the stroots strown with corpses, 
which is a sufficiont proof that human flosh was not 
caton oven in dive oxtremitios, And, novorthcloss, 
the Aztocs not only pushed human sacrificos to a 
_ frantic oxtromo, but thoy were rédual cannibals, that 
is to say, there wore cortain occasions on which 
thoy ato tho flosh of the humen victims whom thoy 
had immoluted, ; 

This prvctica was connoctod with another voli- 
gions concaption, grafted upon tho former ona, 
Almost oyorywhoro, but cspeciully amongst the 
Aztoos, wo find the notion that the victim doyoted 
to a deity, and thoerofore dostined to pass into his’ 
substance and to becomo by assimilation an integral 
purt of him, is alroady oo-substantial with him, has 
already become part of him ; j 0 that the worshipper 
in his turn, by himself asshniluting a part of tho 
victin’s flosh, unites himself in substance with the 
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divine being, And now obsorvo that in all reli- 
gions tho longiug, whothor grossly or spiritually 
apprehended, to onter into the closost possible union 
with the adored being is fmdamontal. This longing 
is insopprable from tho religious sontimont. itsolf, 
and becomos imperious whorover that sentiment is 
warm; and this considoration is onough to convince 
us tliat it is in harmony with tho most oxaltod ton« 

* doncies of our nature, but may likewise, in times of 
ignorance, give riso to tho most doploruble aborra- 
tions, 

Noto this, again, that immolation. or sacrifice 
cannot. bo accomplished. without suffering to the 
victim. : Yot moro; tho immense importance of 
‘sacrifice in the inforior roligions raisos tho moro rite 
itsolf to a position of unrivalled efficacy us gauged 
by the childlike notions that havo givon it birth, so 
that at last ib acquires an intrinsic and magical 
virtue in tho oyes of the snorificors. Thoy havo loat 
all‘ distinct idon as to how ‘thoir sncrifice.. gives 
pleasure to tho gods, but thoy vetein. tho» Arm 
boliof that as a mattor of fact it is the appointed 
means of acting upon their dispositions and modify« 
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ing their will, The civilized Greoks and Romans 
no longer believed that their gods ato tho flosh 
of tho snorifions, but this did nob provent their 
continuing thom as tho indisponsablo «moans of 
appoasing tho wrath or conciliating tho favour of 
tho doitios, Yo such a length was this onrriod in Tndia. 
and Ivan, that sacrifice Rnally camo to be regarded . 
“as a cosmio foroo, a creative act, ‘Tho gods thom- 
solves sacrificed as .a moans of creation, or of modli- 
fying tho oxisting order of the world. ‘This idon of © 
the intrinsic and magical virtue of sacrifice naturally 
 yo-aoted on tho importance attached to the sufferings 
of tho victim so insoparably connoctod with it, until 
tho latter camo to bo regarded as amongst the primo 
oonditions of on offeacious suorifico, ‘For tho rest, 
I nead not do moro then montion tho notions of 
substitution, of componsation, and of ronunoiation 
on the pant of the sacrifcer, which so readily attach 
thomsclves to tho idea of sacrifice, and represent its 
moral aspeots, 
Now all thoso considorations will holp ug to undor- 
atand both tho fonrful intensity and the special 
_ significance of the practice of human sverifico ostu- 
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blished. among tho Aztoos. And hore I must ask 
you to harden your hourts for a few moments while 
I conduct you through this veritable chmnber of 
horrors. « 

Tho Moxiean sacrifices wore, in truth, of tho most 
frightful description, It was an axiom amongst the 
Aztoos that nono but human seoriflces woro truly 
officacions. ‘hoy woro continually making wer in 
ordor to got a supply of viotims, Thoy regarded 
the victim, whon once selected, ay a kind of inew- 
nation of tho deity who was ultimately to consumo 
his flosh, or at any rato his hoart. Thoy rotainod 
the practico of cannibulism. as a roligious vito, and, 
as though thoy had had somo of tho Rod-skins’ blood 
in their voing, they rofined upon tho tartures to which 
they foreod thoso victims, whom they hud almost 
adored the momont before, to.undorgo at last, 

Thoso viclims wore regularly selected a considor 
ablo timo in adyance. Thoy were vigilantly watched, 
but in othor vesposts woro woll cared for and fod 
with tho choicest viends—in awword, futtoned. Thero 
‘was not a ‘singlo fostival upon which at least ons of 
those victims was not immoluted, and in Many casos 
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great numbors of thom were flung upon tho “stone 
of snorifices,” whoro the priests laid their bosoms 
open, tore out thoir hearts, und placed thom, as tho 
epitome of tho mon themselves, in a vassol full of 
burning rozin or “ooprl,” before tho stato of the 
deity. Somo fow of theso sucrifices it is my duty to 
dosoribo to you. 

For oxamplo: To colobrate the closo of the annual 
rulo of Tozcatlipoca, which foll at tho boginning of 
May, thoy sot apart a yea boforohand the hand- 
somest of tho prisonors of war capturod during tho 
preceding yoar, Thoy clothod him in a costume 
resombling that of tho imago of tho god. Io might 
come and go in'froodom, but ho was always followed 
by cight pagos, who served et once as en oscort and 
. aguard, As ho passod, I will not say that tho peoplo 
eithor knolt or did rot knool before him, for in 
Mexico tho attitude oxprossivo of roligious adoration 
was that ofsquatling down upon tho haunches, As ho 
passed, thon, tho pooplo squatted all along tho straots 
as soon as thoy heard tho sound of tho bells that he 
omriod on his hands und fect. Twonty days before 
the festival, they redoubled thoix care and attontion, 
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Thoy bathed him, anointed him with porfume, and 
gave him four boautiful damsols as companions, cach 
ono bearing the namo of a goddoss, ond all of them 
instructed,to loavo nothing undono to mako thatr 
divino spouse as happy as possible, IIo thon tool 
' port in splendid bangnots, surroundod by the great 
Mexican nobles, But tho.day boforo tho great fos- 
tival, thoy placed him and his fow: wives on board 
a royal canoo and carricd thom to tho other sido 
of tho lako, In tho ovoning tho fom goddoasas 
quitted their unhappy god, and his cight guardians 
conducted him to a lonoly éeocalli, « loaguo distant, 
whero ho was flung upon tho stono of sncrifloos . 
and his hoart torn from his bosom. Io muat dis. 
appoar and dio with tho god whom ho roprosontod, 
who must now mako way for Uilsilopochtli, This 
latter deity lkowiso had his human counterpart, 
who had to load a wardonco in his name boforn 
boing ancrificod. Io had tho grotosquo privilogo 
of choosing tho hour of his own immolation, but 
undor tho condition that tho longor ho dolayod it 
tho loss ould his sotl bo favoured in tho abode 
of Uitilopochtli, Tor wo must noto that in the 
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Moxioan ordor of ideas, though tho flosh of tho vio- 
tims was destined to food tho gada to whom they 
wore snorificod, thoir souls bocamo tho blessod and 
favoured slaves or sorvants of thoso samp gods. 
Conteotl, or Tooi, tho goddoss of thg harvest, had 
her human sacrifiecs also, but in this cage a woman 
figurod as protagonist, She, too, was drossod like 
tho goddess, and entrustod to the care of four mid- 
wivos, priostessos of Contootl, who wore commis 
sionod to pot and amuse hor, A fortnight bofore 
the fostival, thoy colobrated “ the arm danco” before 
hor, in which tho dancorg, without moving their 
foot, porpotually raised and loworod thoi arms, as 
a symbol of the vogotation fixod oat its roots, but 
moving freoly above, Thon sho had to taleo part in 
a mock combat, aftor whitch sho voccivod the title of 
{image of the mothgy of tho gods.” ‘Che day boforo 
her execution, sho wont to pay what was callod hor 
farewoll to tho market,” in which she was con 
ducted to tho markot of Moxico, sowing maize all 
along tho stroot as sho wont, and rovorenced by the 
pooplo as Loi, “our grandmother,” But the tol- 
lowing midnight sho was carried to the top of a 
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teocalli, porched upon tho shouldors of a priost, and 
swiftly decapitated. Thon thoy flayed hor without 
loss of time, The skin of the {runk was chopped 
off, and a pricst, wrapping himself in tho blocding 
spoil, travorsad tho streots in procossion, and mado 
pratence of fighting with soldiors who wore inter- 
spersed in the cortdge. Tho skin of tho logs was 
cartiod to tho templo of Conteotl, tho son, whore 
anothor priost made himsolf a kind of mask with it, to 
reprosont his god, and sacrificed four captivos in the 
ordinary way, Aftor this, tho priest, necompaniod 
by somo soldiors, bore tho hidcous shyods to a point 
on the frontier, whoro they wore buried ag a talis- 
man to protect the empiro. 

The fostivals of Tleloo, god of yain, wore perhaps 
yet more horrible, At ono of thom thoy saori- 
ficod a numbor of prisonors of war, ono wpon. ano« 
thor, clothed like tho god himsolf, Thoy toro out 
their hearts in tho usual way, and thon carried 
thom in procession, enclosed in a vaso, to throw 
thom into a whirlpool of tho lake of Moxiso, which 
they imagifiod {0 bo one of tho favoured. residences 
of the aquatic deity. But it was worse still at tho 
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fostival of thig somo Tlaloc which foll in Fobruary, 
On this oocasion a numbor of young children were 
got logethor, and decked with Lcathovs and prosious 
stones, Thoy pul wings upon thom, to oxublo thom 
to fly up, and thon placed thom on litters, and boro 
thom through tho city in grand procession and with 
tho sound of trumpets. Tho people, seys Sahagun,? 
could not choose but woop to seo those poor littl 
ones led off to tho saervifico, But if the childron 
thomsolves oriod freoly, ib was all tho bottor, for it 
was o sign that tho rain would be abundant? 

I will not try your norves by dwolling much 
longor on this dismal subjoot, though thoro is no lack 
of motovial, Ab tho feast of Xipo, “the flayed,” 
for example, whole compuntos of inom wore wrapped 
in tho skins of sacrificed captivos, and ongagod in 
mook battles in that costume, But tho only furthor 
jinstanoo I am compollod to montion is connooted 
with tho fostival of tho god of fire, Xiuhtooutli, 
which was colobratod with olaborate coremonios, 
At sot of sun, all who had prisonors of war or slavos 


1 Sahagun, Tom. 1. p. 86 (of p, 88), Tals ii. cap. xx, 
2 Sahagun, Ton, I, p. 60, Lib. di, enp, u 
iL 
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to offor to tho deity brought forward thoir viotime, 
painted with tho colours of tho god, dancod. along 
by thoir sido, and shut thom up in a building 
attached te tho toocalli of Fire, Thon they mountod 
guard all ro»nd, singing hymns, At midnight, oach 
owner ontered and sovored a look of the hair of 
his slave or slavos, to bo- carofully presorvod as a 
talisman. At daybreak thoy brought out tho 
victims and lod thom to tho foot of tho tomplo siaiv. 
Thore the priests took thom upon thoir shonldors 
and carriod them up to tho higher platform, whoro 
they had prepared a groat brazior of burning embors, 
Tero each priost flmg his humen burdon upon tho 
fire, and I leavo you to imagino tho indosoribable 
sceno that ensued. Nor is this all, ‘Tho samo 
priosts, armed with long" hooks, fished out tha poor 
wrotchos bofore thoy wore quilo roasted to donth, 
and dospatched thom in tho usual fashion on tho 
stone of sacrificos.! 

Tt was aftor those offorings of privato dovotion 





1 Compfio tho dotniled’ descuption of tho festivals of tho 
ancient rehgion of Moxico in Bancroft, Vol. TL. pp, 809-~841, 
‘Vol. TIT, pp. 297—-300, 330—348, 364—362, 885—396, 
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that family and Iviondly gathorings wore hold, at 
which part of tho viotim’s flosh was oaton, undor 
tho idea that by thus shaving tho food of tho deity 
his worshippors onterod into a closer inion with 
him, Wo ought, howevor, to noto tit a mastor 
novor ato the flosh of his own sluvo, inasmuch as ho 
had boon his guost, and ag it wore 2 mombor of his 
family. Io waited till his frionds returned his 
attontion. 
TI. 

Tluman sacrifice, Gentlemen, appens to have been 
a univorsal practice; but wherever the human sym- 
puthios developed thomsolves rapidly, it was oarly 
suporsedod by various substituted ritos which it was 
supposod might with advantage roplaco it, Such 
wore flagellation, mutilation of somo unossontial part 
of the body, or the omission of a cortain quantity of 
blood, ‘This last practico, in partionlar, might bo 
regarded as an act of individual dovotion, a gift 
mado to tho gods by tho worshippor himsolf out of 
his own very substance. Tho pricsthood,of Quot- 
zalooatl, who had little tasto for human sacrifices, 
scom to have introduced this mothod of propitiating 


He 
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the gods by giving thom one’s own blood; and tho 
practice of drawing it Srom tho tonguo, the lips, tho 
noso, the cars ov tho bosom, camo to bo tho chiof 
form of oxfrossion of individual pioty and penitence 
in Contral Atmorica and in Mexico, ‘Tho priosta in 
particular owed it to their special character to draw 
their blood for tho benefit of tho gods, and nothing 
could bo sirangor then tho reflued mothods thoy 
adoptod to accomplish this ond, For instanco, thoy 
would pass strings or splintors through thoir lips or 
ears and so draw a little blood, But thon a fresh 
string or a frosh splintor must be added evory day, 
and so it might go on indofinilely, for tho more 
thoro wore, the moro meritorious was tho aot; nor 
can we doubt that tho idea of the suffering ondurad 
enhancing tho moril of tho deod itself, was already 
widely spread in Moxico, Thoro was a systom of 
Moxican asceticism, too, spocinlly characterized by the 
long fasts which tho faithful, and moro particularly 
tho pricsts, endurod, Indoed, fusting is one of the 
most gonpral and anciont forms of adoration. It 
resis, in the first place, on an instinolive fooling 
that a man is more worthy 40 prosont himself bolora 
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the divine beings when fasting than whon atiled 
with food; md, in the second place, on tho fact 
that fasting is shown by oxporionco to promoto 
dreams, hallucinations, oxtasies and so ferth, which 
havo always beon considered as se nany forms of 
communication with tho deity! It was only lator 
that fisting becamo tho sign and indox of mowning,’ 
and therefore of sincoro ropentunce end profound 
sorrow, Moxico had ils solitaries or hormits, too, 
who sought to ontor into closor communion with 
tho gods by living in tho dosort undor conditions 
of tho sovorust uscoticism, Aro wo nob onco more 
tompled to oxclaim that thoro is nothing new under 
the sun? ; 

But tho dovoteos of the anciont Mexican roligion 
had other methods of uniling thomselvos substun- 
tially and corporoully with their gods; and. in aecord- 
anoo with tho nolions which wo havo scon wore 
acoreditod by their religion, they had doveloped a 


. ° . - ~ 


4 Amongst all the indigenous races of North Aimerica, pro- 
longed fisting is regarded as tho menns par creeflence of aeeuring 
aupornatiral insphation, Tho Redskin lo becom’ a Kowerur or 
do sucure a revelation fiom his fefer, ov tho skimo to became 
Anyehus, will endure the must appalling frets, 
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kind (or kinds) of commenion from which, with t 
little theology, a rogular doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation might have been drawn, 

Thus, al tho third great foslival in honour of 
Uituilopochtli: (colobrated at tho timo of his doath), 
thoy mado an image of tho doity in dough, stooped 
it in tho blood of sacrifleod vhildron, and partook of 
the piccos.! In tho samo way tho priosts of Tlaloa 
knoadod statuottes of thoir god in dough, cub thom 
up, and gavo thom to oat to palionts sufforing Crom 
tho diseases caused by tho cold and wot? Tho 
statuottos wore first conscorated by a small sacrifioo. 
And so, too, at the yearly fostival of tho god of flro, 
Xinhtooutli, an image of the deity, mado of dough, 
was fixed in the top of a groat troo which had boon 
brought into tho city from tho forest, At a cortoin 
moment the troo was thrown down, on which of 
course tho idol broko to picoos, and tho worshippors 
all scrambled for a bit of him to ont, 

It has boon askod how far any moral idoa had 





1 Torquentida, Lib, vi. cap, xxxviii 5 of Suhagun, Tom. I. 
p. 174, Lib, ii, eap, xxiv, 
2 Sakagun, Tom. I, pp. 85—89, Lib, i. cap, xxi, 
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ponotrated this religion, tho ropulsive aspoots of 
which wo have boon describing, Tho quostion is 
a logitimato ono. I beliove, Gontlomon, that in 
studying tho religious ovigins of tho differant pooples 
of tho oarth, we shall como to tho corclusion that 
tho fusion of tho roligious and moral lifo—which 
has long been an accomptishod fact for us, espocially 
sinco tho Gospel, so that wo cannot admit tho possi- 
bility of uniting immorality and pioty for a singlo 
instunt—is not primitive, but is duo to tho dovolop- 
ment of tho human spirit, and to healthior, moro 
comploto and moro religious idoas concorning the 
moral law, At tho beginning of things, and in our 
own duy amongst savages, ney, oven amongal tho 
most ignovant strata of the population in civilized 
countries, it is obvions that roligion and morals 
havo oxtromoly Tittle to do with cach othor, Somo 
authors, acgordingly, in tho fuco of all tho monstrous 
orvolly, sclfislness and inhumanity of tho Moxican 
religion, havo concluded that no elemont of morality 
entored into it at all, but that all was solf-sooking 


aud Sonalicism. 
This is an oxaggerution, Wo havo sven that 
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amongst; tho nature-gods of Mexico’ thore was one, 

“ Tezcatlipoca, who was looked upon as tho austere 
guardian of law and morals, Tf wo aro to belicve 
Fathor Sakhagun,—and ovon if wo allow for strong 
suspicions as. to tho accuracy of his translations of 
tho prayers and oxhortations uttered undor cortain 
circumstances by parents and priosts,—it is ovident 
that. the Moxicans wero taught to consider a decent 
and virtuous life as roquived by tho gods. Indeod, 
thoy had a systom of confossion, in which tho pricat 
rocaivod the statoment of the penitent, Inid a ponance 

~ on him, and assured him of tho pardon of the goda, 

Gonorally tho ponitonts dolayod their confession till 

they jvoro advanced in ngo, for rolapsos wore to 

garded as beyond tho reach of. pardon. Tt would 
bo nearer tho truth to say that the religions ethics 
of the Mexicans had onterod xpon that path of dual- 


ism? by pouch mane. in aati pvOry, CUAQ, al 





1 Sohagun, Vom. I, pp. 16, ‘tom XL pp ’1—64, Tab i, 
cap, xii, Lib, vic cap, vii, 


® Elements wore not wanting for tho formation of @ dualiatic 
aystom anal@yous to Mazleism. ‘the Tzitedaitlee nemrly corro- 
sponded to tho Tranian. Denia, ‘Choy wore a kind of dome 
sorvunts of Mictlan, who dolighted in springing upou men’ to 
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normal synthosis or rational reconciliation of tho 
‘domands of physical natwro and tho moral life has 
-beon. ultimately reached. For inasmuch as fidelity 
to duty ofton involvos a cortain amount of suffering, 
tho sufforing comes to bo regarded as-tho moral ack 
itsolf, and artificial sufferings are voluntarily incur- 
red under the iden that thoy are tho appointed prico 
of acooss to 8 highcr and moro porfoot lifo, in closer 
conformity with tho divine will. Tho eruol rites 
which entored into tho vory tissuo of the Moxican 
religion could hardly fail to strengthen tho samo 
asovtio tendency, by encouraging tho idea that pain 
itsolf was pleasant to tho oyes of tho gods, But 
tho truth is that in this muttor wo can disoorn * 
no moro then tondonoios, Thore are symptoms of 
mons minds boing busy with tho relation of tho 
moral to tho religious difo, but no fixed ox systematic 
conclusions ‘had been reached. It might, porhaps, 
‘have beon otherwise in tho sequel, and these ten- 


dovour thom, und tho protection of tho celestial gous waa neadord 
40 oxeapo from their attacks, Suhkagun, ‘Tom. LL, 67, Lib, vi. 
op, Vili, (in the middle of a prayer to Thdoc). CL aluo Tom. LI. 
Py 14 aqi,, Lib, ve oapp. xi—xiii, 
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dencios might ultimately have taken shapo in corre. 
sponding theorics and doctrines, had not the Spanish 
conquest intervenod to put an ond for over to the 
evolution of tho Moxican religion, 

T have freqatontly spoken of tho Mexican priosts; 
and the time has now come for dwelling moro oxpli- 
citly on this pricsthood. + 

It was vory numerous, and had a strong organiza- 
tion roared on an aristocratic basis, into which poli- 
tical calculations manifestly entored. ‘Tho noblest 
families (including that of tho monarch) had the 
exclusive privilogo of occupying tho highost sagor- 
dotal offices, ‘Tho pricsts of Uitzilopochtli hold: the 
primacy. ‘Their chief was sovoreign pontiff, with 
the title of Mertcatl-Tcohualzin, “Moxioun lord of 
sacred things,” and Zeotecuhth, “divine master.” 
Noxt to him camo tho chiof priest of Quotauleoutl, 
who had no authority, howeyor, oxcopt over his own 
ordox of clorgy. IIo lived as a vooluso in his sune- 
tuary, and tho sovorcign only sent to consult him 
~ on certain gront occasions ; whoreas the primate sat 
on the privy ‘council and: exorcised discipliniwy 
powors over all the other priests in tho empire, 
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Evory templo and overy quarter had its regular 
priosts. No ono could onter the priesthood until ho 
had passed sutisfactorily through cortuin tests ox 
examinations bofore tho divootors of tho, Calmecuc, 
or housos of roligious educntion, of which we shall 
spoal: prosently. The powor of tho clorgy was vory 


‘great, Thoy instructed youth, fixed the calondax, 


presorved the knowlodgo of the annals and traditions 
indicated by the hicroglyphics, sang and taught the 
religious and national hymns, intorvenod with spocial 


-eoremonios at birth, marriage and burial, and wore 


richly ondowod. by taxes raisod in kind upon tho 
products of tho soil and upon industrios, Every 
stlccessful aspirant to tho priesthood, having passed 
tho roquisite oxaminations, reecived a Itind of une- 


tion, which communicated tho sacrod charactor. to 


hin, All. this indicates a civilization that had 
alroady vogchod a high point of dovelopment; but 
the indelible stein of the Moxican religion ro-appears 
every momont evon where it scoms to riso highest 
above tho primitivo roligions: amongst tho ingro- 
dionts of tho fluid with which tho now priost was 


‘anointed wes tho blood of an infunt! 
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Tho priests’ costumo in gonorel was bluck, Their 
niontles covored thoir heads and fell down their sides 
like o yoil. ‘hoy novor out thoir hair, and the 
Spaniards saw some of thom whoso locks doscondod 
to their knoos, Probably this was a part of tho 
solar symbolisni, Tho rays of tho Sun aro compared 
to looks of hair, and wo yory ofton find tho solar 

-horoes or tho sorvants of tho Sun letting thoir hair 

grow frocly.in order that they may resomblo thoir - 
god, Their modo of lifo was austoro and sombre, 

They wore subjoct to tho rules of a sovore nxcoticism, 

. slept little, roso at night to chunt thoir cunticlos, 

often fasted, often drow their own blood, ‘bathed 

every night (in imitation of the Sun again), and in 

many of the sacordotel fraternitics tha most rigid 

colibacy was onforood.. You will soo, thon, that I 

did. not exaggorato whon I spoke of tho holiof that 

the gods wore animated by cruol wills aud took 

pleasure in human pain as having launchod tho 

Mexican religion on a-path of a systomatio dualism 


and -very stern ascoticism.! 
: 





* On tho Mexican priesthood, seo Juncraft, Vol. IL, py. 200 
—207, Vol, TIL. pp. 480—d41 5 Clavigera, Lily vii §§ 1S—17; 
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But tho. surprise wo oxporionco in noting -all 
theao points of resomblance to tho religious institu- 
tions of the Old World, perhaps. reaches its oul. 
minoting point whon wo Icarn that the Moxican 
religion actually had its convents, ‘Khese convents 

were often, but not alivays, places of education 
for both sexos, to which all tho freo familios sont 
their childron tvom the ago of six or nino years 
upwards, Thore the boys wore teught by monks, 
and the girls by nuns, the moaning of the hioro- 
glyphics, the way to reckon timo, the traditions, 
tho religious chants and tho ritual. Bodily oxor- 
cises likowise had a placo in this courso of education, 
which was supposed to he completo whon thé chil- 
dren had reached the ago of fitteon, ‘Tho majority 
of thom wore now sent. back to thoir fimilics, 
whilo. the rest stayed behind to bocomo pricsts 
or simple monks, - For there were religious ordors, 
under tho patronage of tho different gods, and 
convonts for cithor sox. The monastic rule was 
ofton. very sOvOrO. - nisay: casos it involved absti- 


ceccininoworameitomsimetioamanarrin oti ina 9 semccn cornet en vimaneninnantnnins al Towne atindinte 


of, Lib, iv. § 4; Tantill pp. 98, 194, 290; Prescott, Bk i, 
chap, Hi; Zorguamada, Lib, ix, otpp, L—xxxiv, 
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nonco from animal food, and tho peoplo called the 
monks of thoso sovoror ordors Quaguacuillin, oY 
“horb-ontors.”  '‘Ehoro wore likowise associations 
resembling our half-scoular, half-occlosiastical fra 
tornitios, Tus wo hoary of tho sooioty of tho “ Tel 
pochtilizii,” an association of young pooplo who 
lived with thoir fumilios, but mot overy ovoning at 
sunsot to danco and sing in honour of Tozeattipora, 
And, finally, wo know that ancient Moxioo had its 
hormits and its religious mondicants.! Tho lattor, 
howovor, only took tho vow of mondicanoy for a 
fixed term. Thoso are tho dotails which lod von 
TIumboldt and some othor writors to boliove that 
Buddhism must have ponotrated at somo formor 
poriod into Moxico. Not at all! What wo hava 
seon simply proves that ascolisiym, tho war against 
naturo, ovorywhoro clothes itself in similar forma, 
suggested by tho very constitution of men; and 
thero is corlainly nothing in common botweon tho 
gontlo insipidity of Buddhe’s roligion and tho sum 
guinary faith of the Aztees, 
o 








1 Qumargo (in Nouv, An, d. Voy, xoix.), pp. 194-5, 
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Tho girls wore undor a rulo similar to that of tho 
boys. Thoy led a havd onongh lifo in tho convents 
sot apart for thom, fasting ofton, slooping without 
taking off thoir clothos, and (whon it wag thoiy tun 
to bo on duty) gotting up sovoral timog in tho night 
to ronow tho inconso that burnod porpotually bofore 
tho gods, hoy loarnod to sow, to worye, and to 
ombroidor tho garmonts of the idols and tho priosts, 
It was they who made tho sacrod cakes and tho 
dough idols, whoso place in tho public fostivals I 
havo dosoribed to you. At tho ago of Aftoon, the 
same solootion took placo among tho girls as among 
tho boys, Thoso who stayod in the convent bocamo 
cithor pricstossos, charged with tho lowor sacdrdolal 
officos, ox dixootvossos of tho convents sot aside for 
inatruction, or simplo nuns, who wore Imown os 
Cihuatlamacasque, “lady donconossos,” or Cihuagua- 
quill, “lady horb-cators,” inasmuch ag thoy ab- 
stained from meat. The most absolute continence 
was vigorously onforcod, and breach of it was 


punishod by doatht 
an a (Pekan ete 

1 Baneroft, Vol, Tl. pp, 204—206, Vol. IIT. pp, 435-436 5 
Torquemada, J.ib, ix. eapp. xiv. xv.; Suhagun, Tom. L pp, 227-8 
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Ono cannot bul ask wholhor a priosthood so 
firmly organized, in which was controd the whole 
intellootual life and all that oan bo callod tho soi- 
ence of Mexico, had not olaborated any higher doa 
trinos or cosmogonic thoories such us wo owo to the 
priesthoods of the Old World, ospacially when we 
know that they rogulatod tho calendar, which pro- 
supposes some astronomicul concoptions, 

But here wo onter upon e rogion that has not yot 
been methodically reclaimod by tho historians, Wo 
have ofton onough beon prosentod with Moxican 
cosmogonios, but tho fundumontal error of all theso 
expositions is, that thoy presont as a fixod and 
ostablishod body of doctrine what was in reality a 
vory looso and unformed mass of traditions and 
speculations. ‘Cho sponsors of theso cosmogonios 
agreo noither as to thoix number nor their ovdor of 
succession, and it is obvious that a mistalcon zoul to 
bring them as noar as possiblo to the Biblical tradi- 
tion has been at work, An allompl has oven boon 


made to find a Mexican Noah, coming out of tho 
eel eee Fm neve et hm nn meat samesten 





(last section of Appondix to Lib. ii,); Acosta, Lib, vy. cay, xvi 3 
Cluvigero, Lib, vic onpp. xvi, xxii, 
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ark, in a fish-god omorging from a kind of box 
floating on tho wators.} 

Ono thing, howevor, is cortain, namely, that those 
cosmogonios are not Aztos, Tho Aztecs dettios propor 
play no part in thom, Wo may therefore supposo 
that they aro of Contral Amorioan origin, or aro duo 
to that priosthood of Quotzalcoatl which’ continued 
ils silont work in tho depths of its mysterious ro- 
treats. Tho contradictions of oux authoritics as to 
the numbor and ordor of these cosmogonics suggest 
tho idoa that their arvangemont ono alftor anothor 
is no more than a harmonizing attompt to bring 
various originally distinot cosmogonics into connes- 
tion with each othor. Tho fact is that othors yab 
aro known, in addition to those which havo takon 
their placo in what wo may call tho clagsical Het 
ostablishod by Mumbol:lt and Miilloy.? In this olas- 





1 Bee tho “Cuadro historico-geroglifico,” &e, contributed by 
Don José Fernando Rumcé (omator of tho national Museum ab 
Moxtco) to Garcia y Oubasy, “Alias googiaphico, ostadistico o 
Matorico do la Republica Moxicana,” Mntiega 200 (1858), 


2 On all that concorns tho Moxican cosmogonios, ica Afullar, 
pp 177 sq., 609-510; Baneraft, Vol. IIT. pp. 67-65 5 Ledtlil- 
vookitl, “Tistoria Chichemeun,” capp, i, ti; Kingsborough, 
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sical list thoro aro fivo ages of tho world, soparalad 
from oach othor by univorsal cataclysms, somothing 
aftor tho fashion of tho successive croations of tho 
sohool of @uvior. Tach of thoso agos is onlled a 
Sun, and, according to the cloments thal propondorata 
during thoir respostive courses, thoy are culled, ‘Lat, 
tho Sun of tho Earth; 2nd, tho Sun of Five; 3rd, 
tho Sun of tho Air; and 4th, tho Sun of Water, 
Tho fifth Sun, which is tho presont ono, has no 
special namo. We cannot ontor upon tho dotails 
concorning cach of thoso Suns, and thoy avo not 
very intoresting in any caso, Thoy contain con- 
{nsod rominiscences of primitivo lifo, of tho anciont 
populations of Anahuag, of old and bygono worships, 
but nothing particularly charactoristio or original, 
Tho only specially suiking foaturo in this musy 
of cosmogonic traditions is tho sonso of tho insta 
bility of tho ostablishod ordor aliko of naturo ant 
sooioly which porvades thom. Wheat was it that 
inspired tho Moxicans with this fooling? Porhaps 
tho mighty dostruotivo foreos for which tropioul 





“Mexican Antiqttitios,” Vol, V. pp. 04-167; umboldt, pp, 
202-211, 
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countries, equatorial scas and volcanic rogions, so 
often furnish a thortro, had shalon confidonco in 
tho permanoneo of tho physical constitution of tho 
world, Porhaps tho numerous political and social 
rovolutions, tho frequnont successions of :ooplos, rulers 
and subjects in tun, had accustomed tho mind to 
concoive and anticipato porpotual changes, of which 
tho succossivo ages of tho world wore but the supremo 
oxpression; and finally, porhaps that quasi-mos- 
sianic oxpeotation of the retumn of Quotzalcontl, to 
bo accompanied by a comploto ronowal of things, 
may have given gn additional point of attachmont 
to this boliof in tho caducity of tho wholo oxisting 
ordor, Wht is oorlain is that this sontimont rtsoll 
was vory widely sproad. Tt servod as a consolation 
to tho peoplos who wore crushed boncath tho oruel 
yoke of tho Aztocs, They might woll chorish tho 
thought that all this would not last for evor; and 
oyon tho Aztocs thomselyes had no unbounded 
confidonce in the stability of their ompire, Tho 
Spaniards profited greatly by this vaguo and all but 
univorsal distrust. Aflor thoir victory they mado 
much of protonded prodigies that had shadowed it 
12 
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forth, and oven of prophecies that had announced {tt 
Bul tho alate of mind of tho populations concerned 
being givon, at whatever moment tho Spaniards had 
arrived thoy would havo been ablo to appeul to 
auguiios of like Kind, by dint of just giving thom 
that degreo of procision and cloarnoss which usually 
distinguishes prodiclions that are recorded aftor their 
fulfilmont | 

A. farther proof that tho Moxican roligion helpod 
to spread this sonso of tho instability of things is 
furnished by tho grand jubiloo festival which was 
celebrated overy fifty-livo yours in tho city of Mox- 
ico and throughout tho empire, Tho Moxioun oyclo, 
marking tho coincidonco of four timos thirteen Lunar 
and four timos thirtoon solar yous,? counted two- 
and-fifly yoars, and was culled a “shoul of yours,” 
Now whonever the dawn of tho Afty-third your drow 
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1 Seo Suhagun, Tom, IT, pp. 981—283, Lib, viii, cup, vis 


2 Tho sacordotal yoar was luna. "Tho civil yor, which was 
doubtless of later origin, and had beon adopted a4 bovter suited 
to the purposes of agriculture, was solar, livery thivtoonth your 
the two eofheided, ‘Lhe number fox, whieh plays an impmtant 
pait in Mexican symbolism (cf the Mexican cioas) gaye a kind 
of cosmie significance to 18 x 1= 52, 
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noar, tho quostion was anxiously pul, whother the 
world would last any longor, and proparations wore 
mado for tho groat coromony of tho Zoatimolptia, 
or “binding up of years.” Tho day bofore, ovory 
firo was oxtinguished. All tho pyiosts of tho city of 
Moxico marched in procossion to a mountain situated 
at two leaguos’ distanca, Lhe entire population 
followed thom. Thoy watched tho Ploiados intently. 
Tf tho world was 1o como {o an ond, if tho sum was 
never to riso again, tho Ploiades would not pass tho 
zenith ; but tho momont thoy passed it, it was known 
that a now ora of fifty-two yes had beon guaran- 
tood to mon. Fire was kindled anow by tho friction 
of wood, But tho wood rested on the bosom of the 
handsomost of tho prisoners, and tho momont it 
was lightod tho victim’s body was oponod, his heart 
torn oul, and both hourt and body burnod upon a 
pilo that was lit by the now firo, No sooner did 
tho peoplo, who had romainod on tho plain bolow, 
porovcive tho flamo ascond, than thoy broko into doli- 
rious joy, Another Ailly-isv0 yoars was boforo the 
world, Moro victims wore sucrificed in grntitude to 
tho gods, Brands woro lightod at tho sacred flamo 


at 
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on the mountain, from which the domestio flros wore 
in their turn kindlod, and swift couriers woro do- 
spatched. with toxchos, replaced continually on the 
route, to sho very oxtromitios of the ompire, It 
was in the venr +1607, twelvo years ‘bofore Cortes 
disembarked, that the Toxilmolpilia was colebrated 
for tho Inst timo. In 1569, although tho mass of 
tho natives had moanwhilo beon convortod to Roman. 
Catholicism, the Spanish govornmont had to take 
sovere monsures to provent its ropotitidn,! 

We havo far firmor footing, then, than is furnished 
by the shifting ground of the cosmogonics, when 
‘wo insist upon the genoral provalence of the fooling 
_ that‘the world might voritably como to-an ond asrit 
had dono bofore. Beyond this thore was nothing 
fixed ox gonorally accoptod, Much tho samo might 
bo said of the futuro lif, -Tho Moxionns bolioved 
- in man’s survival aftor death. ‘This,wo soo from 

the practice of putting a number of useful articles 
into the tomb by tho-side of tho corpse, after frst 
broaking thom, so that they too might dio and 





1 Ses Banova/t, Vol. UL, pp. 808-306, 
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their spirits might accompany that of the doparted 
to his now abodes. Thoy oven gavo him some 
Topitoton, or little houschold gods, to take with him, 
and ag.a rulo thoy killed n dog to sorvo ps his guido 


in tho mystorions and painful journoy which ho was 
eo 
Sometimes a very rich. man 


about to undertake, 


‘would go so far as to have his chaplain slaughtered, 
that he might not be doprived of his support in the 
But in all this thero is nothing to 


other world. 
ig no indication. that any moral conception had as 


yot viviflod and hallowed tho prospect boyond the 


distinguish the Mexican religion from the belicts 
grave, Tho mass of ordinary mortals remained in 
the sombre, dreary, monotonous realm of Miotlan ; 


that stretched ovor the whole of America, and there 


for in Moxico, as in Polynosia, a vonlly happy im- 


mortality wes o privilege reserved for the aristo- 
oy,.. There wero several paradises, including that, 





‘of Tlaloo, and above all the “ mansion’ of tho Sun,’ 
destined: to roocive the kings, the nobles and. the 
warriors. Choro they hunt, they dance, thoy accom- 


pany: tho sun in his course, they can chtnge thein- 
‘Selves into clouds or humming-birds, An oxcop- 
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tion is made, however, irvespootive of social rantk, 
in favour of warriors who fall in battle and women 
who dio in child-bod, as woll as for tho viotims 
saorificed jn honour of tho celestial deities and 
destined. to hecomo thoir sorvants, So, too, the 
paradiso of Tlaloc, a most boruteous gardon, ts 
opened to all who havo been drowned (for tho god 
of the wators has takon thom to himnsolf), to all who 
havo diod of tho disoascs. ceusod by moiaturo, and 
to tho childron who havo boon sacrificod: to him. 
Wo recognizo in theso oxcoptions an unquestionable 
tendoncy to introduco tho idea of justico as qualify~ 
ing tho desolating doatrine of aristocratic privileges 
- “and probably this principle of justice would have 
ok ‘» e peoont preponderant, hero ag elsowhore, had not 
tho dostinios of tho Moxieun roligion boon suddouly 
“broken. off, Nor is it casy to.oxplain tho ascotioism 








and austoritios of which wo havo spokon, oxcopt on 
tho supposition that thoso who practised thom all 
theix lives belioved they wero thereby avquiring.": 

» higher rights in the futuro life. It must be admitted, 
howeyor, that it is notin its doctrine of a future'life 
that the Mexionn religion renchod its oe dovolop- 
monts, 


— 
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» ‘We must postpone till. we have oxamined tho 
Poruvian religion, which prosonts so many analogies 
to that of Moxico, whilo at tho same time difforing 
from .it so considerably, tho final congidorations 
suggostod by tho strange compound of, beliefs, now 
“go barbarous and now so rofined, wliich- wo have 
passed in reviow, . Spanish monks, as wo all know, 
sudcecded within a fow yoars in bringing tho popu- 


“lations who had submitted to tho hardy conquorors | 


within the palo of their Church. It was no very 
diffioult task. ‘Tho wholo past had vanished. . ‘The 
royal families, the nobility, the clergy, all had 
porished, Faith in tho national gods had been 
brokon by events. Tho new occupants Inid a griovous 
yoke upon tho subject pooples, whom they crushed 
and oppressed with hatoful tyranny ; but we must 
--do tho Francisoan monks, who woro first on. the ‘ 
field in the york of conversion, tho justice of tosti- 
fying that they did whatover in thom lay to soften 
tho fate of thoir convorts and t6 plead their cause 
before the Court of Spain. Nor wero thoir efforts 
always unsuccessful, Thoy wore rowardéd by the 
» Wnatinted confidence and affection of tho unhappy 
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nativos, who found little pity ox comfort save at tho 
hands of tho good Fothors. ‘Lot us add that many 
of the pooplos, specially thoso from whom the 
human tighos of which wo havo spokon had boon 
oxaolod by {ho Aztoes, wore sonsiblo of tho humano 
and charitable aspocts of a roligion that ropudinted 
theso hideous saorificos in.hoxrror, and raisod up the 
hearls of tho opprossed by its promises of a futuro 
bliss conditionod by neithor birth nov social rank, 
But tho worthy monks could not give what thoy 
had not got. And tho religious education which 
they gavo thoir converts reflooted only too faithfully 
their own narrow and punotilious monastio spirit, 
ilsolf almost as superstitious, tliough in anothor way, 
08 what it supplanted, Nay, moro: in gpite of tho 
bost dispositions on cithor sido, it was inovitablo 
that tho anciont habits and holiofs should long main. 
iain thomsolyos, though moro or loss shrouded 
boneath the now orthodoxy, In 1571, tho torrible 
Inquisition of Spain camo and ostablished itsolf in 
Moxico to put an ond to this slato of things; and 


rt 
1 Compare tho Appendix to Jowdanet’s tanalation of Bornal 
Dinz, pp, 912 sqq, 
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alas! it found ag many horotios as it could wish to 
show that it had not como for nothing, And when 
tho nativos saw the fearful tribunal at worl, when. 
tho fires of tho autos-du-f¢ wore kindled qu the plain 
of Moxioo and consumod by tous ox. hundrods tho 
victims oondomned by tho Iloly Offico, do you sup- 
poso that tho new convorts folt woll assurod in thoir 
own hearts that the God of tho Gospol was, aftldr all, 
much bottor than Uilzilopochtli and Tozcatlipoos ?1 

But wo aro stopping beyond tho domain of history 
wo havo markod out for oursclyes. ‘Tho religion of 
Moxioo is doad, and wo cannot desiro a resurrection 
for it, But tho momory it has loft bohind is at 
onco mournful and instructive, Tt has onvichod 
history with ils confirmatory ovidence as to tho 
gonesis, tho powor and thd tragio forco of roligion 
in human naturo; ane ho who inspoots its annals, 
now so pootjonl and now so torror-laden, pauses in 
pensive thought boforo tho grotesquo but imposing 
monumont which thrills him with admiration evon 
whilo ho recoils with horror, 


1 On tho conversion of the Mexivans, &e., compro tho anony- 
mous Lroatiso al tho ond of Kingabn ough’s “ Moxican Antiquitios,” 
Vol. IX, Ch alao Zorquemada, Lib, xvii, cap. xx., Lib, xix. 
oap. xxix, 
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LECTURE IV, 
PERU.-IUS OLVILIZATION AND CONSTITUTION, 


TE LECEND OF THE INCAS: TIER 
POLICY AND HISTORY, 


LECTURE Iv. 


PERU.—IUS CIVILIZATION AND CONSTITUTION. 
{HE LEGEND OF THE INCAS: THEIR 
POLICY AND ILISTORY. 





Lapies ann Ganriraren, 

‘Wo pass to-day from North to South Amorica ; 
aud as in the former wo confincd ourselvos to tho 
district which prosontod the Europeans of the six- 
toonth contury with tho unlookod-for spootaclo of a 
nativo civilization and roligién in an advancod slago 
of dovolopmont, so in tho lattor we shall specially 
study thet ofhor indigonous civilization, likowise 
supported snd patronized by a vory curious and 
original religion, which ostablished itself along the 
Cordilleras on tho immensely long but comparatively 
narrow strip of land botwveon thoso mounfhins and 
tho ocean. FPoru, like Moxico, was the country of 
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an organized golar roligion; but the formor, oven 
moro thafi tho lattor, displays this roligion worked 
into tho vory tissuos of a most romarkable sosial 
structure, with which it is so complotoly idontified 
as not to besazmuch as concoivable without it. 
The empire of the Incas is ono of the most complote 
and absoluto theoeracios——porhaps tho vory most 
completo and absolute—that tho world hog seen, 
But in order to got a clear idea of what tho Porw- 
vion. roligion was, wo must first any a word as to 
tho country itsol/, its physical constitution and its 
history, ; 
Tho Poru of tho Incas, as discovered and con» » 
quoxed by tho Spaniords, tvaneounded tho boun-' 
darios of the country now so oullod, inasmuch as it 
‘included tho moro anclont kingdom of:Quito (aor 
rosponding protiiy closoly to'tho modorn republic 
of Kouador), and oxtonded oyor parts of the prosont 
Chili and Bolivia. Wo learn from ow ordinary 
maps that this wholo tomitory was narrowly con- 
fined betiveon the mountains and tho sea. Observe, 
“howover? that it was neatly two thousand. five 
hundred miles in length, four times as long aa, ~ 
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France, and that its byoadth varied from about. 
two hundred and fifty to about fivo hundred miles, 
3 From Last to Wost it presents threo vouy difforont 
rogions, 1, A strip along the const where rain, 
hardly over falls, but whore theetisht dows. aro 
very heavy and the produce of tho soil tropical. 
2. Tho Sionra formed by the first spurs of the Oor- 
dillovas, and already high enough above tho lovol 
of tho soa to produce tho vegetation of the temperate . 
regions, Hore maizo was cultivated on a largo 
scale, and great hords of vicunias, alpacas ahd lamas 
“svoro pastured, And hore wo may noto a groat 
point of advantago énjoyod by Porn ovor Moxico; 
for tlio lama, though not vory strong, sorvos as a 
‘boast of burdon and traction, its flosh is well fla- 
_. -voured and its wool most useful. 8..Tho Mdontaaa, 
~ consisting of a region even yot imperfootly known, 

~ over which oxtend unmoasurod forests, the homo 
. of the jaguar and tho chinchilla, of bright-plumed 
\» birds and. of dreaded sorponts, Above thoso forests 
~ sttotoh tho dizzy peaks and tho voleanos. Tho most 
romarkeble natural phenomenon of the country is 
. tho lake Titicaca, about soven timos as groat.as the 
K 
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luke of Gonova, not for distant from (ho mioient 
capital Cuzco, and sorving, liko Anahune, tho 
lake district of Moxico, as tho chiof focus of Porn. 
vien civilization and religion, Tho mnystorious dis. 
appoaranco beh tho ground of the river by which 
ib omplios itsolf, stimulated yot Lurthor tho wnyth- 
forming imagination of tho dwollers on its shoros. 
Thoro is a romarkablo difference between tho 
woys in which tho two civilizations of which wo 
aro spoaking formod and consolidated thempelves in 
Mexico and Poru respectively, "Wo havo seen that 
in Moxico the stato of things to which the Spanish 
conquest pul an ond was the resull of a long sovics 
of Yovolttions und wars, in whiclt suceossi vo pooplas 
had rulod and sorved in tun; and tho Agtees had 
finally svizod tho hogemony, while ulopling w civi+ 
lization the origins of which must be sought in 
Contral Amovicn, Un Porn things ‘had followed ao 
moro rogular and slublo courso, Tho dynasty of 
tho Incas had muintainod itself for about six con 
turies as the patron of social progross and of a 
vomarkubly advanced cultwo, Starting from ity 
nativo soil on tho shores of Lako 'Titicuea, and long 
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confined in ils authority to Cuzco and ils immediate 
torvilory, this family had finally succoaded in inde 
finitely extending ils dominion betweon tho moun- 
tains and tho sea, somotimos by suecoss{tl wars and 
sometimes by pacific moans; for xf%uie populations 
had moro than onca been moved to range thomselyos 
of thoir own freo will under tho scoptre of the Inca, 
so aa to onjoy tho advantages assured to thotr sub- 
jeols by thoir oquitablo rulo. Whon Pizarro and. 
his companions disombarkod in Peru, tho gvoat 
Tnea, Tnayna Capac, had but recontly comploted tho 
ompiro by tho conquost of tho kingdom of Quito. 

Tt has boon asked, which was tho moro marvollous 
font, the conquest of Moxico by Fornando Cortes, 
ov that of Poru by Pizarro, Ono considoration 
woighs heavily in favour of Cortes. It is that ho 
was tho first, Whon Francisco Pizarro throw him- 
soll with his handful of adventurers upon Peru in 
1581, ho had boforo him tho oxamplo of his brilliant 
procursor, to teach him how a Jow Europeans might 
imposo by shoor audacity on tho amazed and supers 
stilions peoples; and in many respoots he simply 
copied his modol, Like him, he took advantago of 
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tho divisions and rivalrios of tho natives; like hin,’ 
ho found moans of scouring tho person of tho soyo- 
roign, and was thorcby onabled to quoll tho subjects, 
On tho other hand, ho had oven fowor followors 
than Corlos, £54 company scarcely numbored over 
two hundved mon at first, and tho Poruvian ompiro 
was moro compact and moro wisely orgenizod than 
that of Mexico, Wo shall prosontly soo the prin- 
cipal cnuso to which his incrodiblo success musal bo 
asoribod; but tho not result scoms to be, that ono 
hositatos to pronounco tho feats of oilhor adyonturor 
more astounding then thoso of tho othor, ospecially 
whon wo romombor that Pizarro was without tho 
political genius of Tornado Corlos, and was so 
profoundly ignorant that ho could not so much oy 
road | 

Tho family of tho Tnoas,"whoso scourge Pizarro 
proved (o bo, must huvo munbered thany fino poli 
ticians in its ranks, WNover has whut is cullod a 
“dynastic policy” boon pursuod moro mothodicully 
andably, ‘Tho proofs assuil ns at overy moment, 
Tho Incas woro a fumily of priost-kings, who 
veigned, as childron of tho Sun, over tho Poruvian 
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lnnd, and tho Sun himsolf was the gront doily of 
tho country, To obey tho lneas was td oboy tho 
auprome god, Their porson was tho object of a 
vovitablo oultus, and thoy had suecoodosl so com- 
plotoly in identifying tho intovogg of thoir own 
family with thoso of religion, of politics and of 
civilization, that it was uo longor possiblo to distin- 
guish thom ono from anothor. And yot it was this 
vory method, so ossontially theocratic, of insisting 
on tho minute regulation of all tho actions of human 
life in tho namo of roligion, which finally ruined 
tho fneas. Porn, in tho sixtoonth contury, had 
become ono enormous convent, in which overything 
was mochanically rogulated, in which no ono could 
inko tho smallost initintive, in which ovorything 
doponded absolutely upon tho will of tho xoigning 
Tnea; 80 that tho momont Pizarro succeeded in 
Ibying hold of-this Tnoa, this “ fathor Abbé,” overy- 
thing collapsed in » moment, and nothing was loft 
of the odifice constructed with such sagacily but a 
heap of sand, And indeed this is tho fatal resull of 
every thoooracy, for it can novor roally ho*anything 
bul a Aierocracy ov volo of pricsts. On tho ono 
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hand it must bo absolute, for the sovoroign pricat 
rules in tlfo name of God; and on tho othor hand it 

_is fatally impollod to concom itsolf with ovory 
minutost afftix, to intorfore voxntiously in all private 
concerns (singa {hoy too affect roligious othics and 
disciplino), and to multiply regulations against ovory 
possible broach of tho ruling voligion, It is a 
gonoral losson of roligious history that is ilusbrated 
so forcibly by tho fato of the Inon priost-kings, 

I will not woary you in this caso, any moro than 
in that of Moxico, with tho onumovation of tho 
authors to whom wo must go for information on tho 
political and roligions history of tho strange couttey 
with which wo aro deuling. TI must, howovor, aay 
a fow words concorning uo cortain writer who long 
enjoyed tho highost of ropulations, and was rogurded. 
throughout tho last contury as tho most trustworthy 
and complote authority in Poruvimnemattors, Cho 
Peruvians, far ag thoir civilization had advancod in 
many rospoots, wore bohind ovon the Moxicans in 

_ tho art of prosorving tho momory of tho past; for 
thoy had*not so much as tho imporlect hieroglyphias 
known to the lattor. Thoy mado uso of Quipus or 
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Quipos, indeed, which were fringes, tho threads of 
which woro variously knottod according to what 
thoy woro intonded to ropresont ; but unfortunately 
tho Povuvians anticipated on o largo goalo what 
so often happous on tho small sealo amongst our. 
solves to thoso porsons of uncortain momory who 
tio knots on their hiundkorchiols to romind thom. of 
somothing important. hoy find the knot, indeed, 
but have forgotton what it moans! And so with 
tho Poruvians. Thoy wore nob always at ono as to 
tho moaning of thoir anciont Quipos, and thoye wore 
sovoral ways of intorproting thom. Moroovor, aftor 
tho conquest, tho fow Poruvions who might still 
havo mado some protonsion to a knowlodgo of thom. 
did not trouble themselves to initiate the Huropoung 
“into thoir fliform writing.” All that iy loft of it is 
tho prnotico of the Pornvian women who preservo this 


‘nfethod of rogistoring the sins thoy intond to record 


against thomsclyos in tho confossionalt Let us 
hope that thoy at loast novor experience any analo- 





1 Boe 2. Puvko, “Rovio ind. Missionon yo. Lernguay 2” 
Vionna, 1829, p. LiL 
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gous infirmity to that which bescts tho knot-liovs 


amongst oursolves. 








1 In addition to tho works of Acosta, Gomara, Herver, 
Humboldt, Waite and Jfilery, alvondly cited in connection with 
Moxico, and Preseatt’s * Conquost of Porn,” we may montion the 
following authoritiesfor tho political and religions history of 
Porn: ' 

Xerea (Pizarro’s scorotary): “Vordadora volasion do la con. 
quista del Poru y provineia del Cazeo Namada In nueva Ciatille 
++» por Francisco do Xores,” ke. : Sovillo, L69L English trans 
lation by Markham in “Reporls on the Discovery of Vea.” 
printod Lor the Takluyt Sooioty, London, 1873.-—-Zarade (oflaial 
Spanish “audilor” in Porn): © Uistoria dol dosewhimionta y 
conquista dol Porn... . La qual csmriue Auguatin de Garate,” Got 
Antworp, 1555, English translation: “Tho strango and deloa 
dablo History, &o.: translalod out of the Spanish Tongue by 
T, Nicholus 2” London, 1681.—Creze du Leon (servod in Lorn 
for soventoon yonrs): Parle Prima Dela confer del Poru,” 
&o. + Seville, 1658, Tho second and third Parta have nover Lean 
punted, Unglish wanslatiay by Markham: Takhiyt Sovieby, 
1864, [NR Aeres (or Jina ics de Leon mul Zarate, avo 
all containod in Tom, XX'VT, of Arihun’s “ Biblioteca do antoras 
Espaitoles.”|—Diego Fernandez of Paloncin (historiographer of 
Porn under the vico-royulty of Mondor): Primer, y Sounds 
Parte, do le Historia dol Voru,” &e, : Seville, (57 L—Afigued Carrillo 
Balboa: “ Wistoive du Pérou,” in Tornany-Company, Vol. XV 
Arriaga: “ Extirpacion do la Molatria del Piru... Por ol Padye 
Pablo Josoph do Arriaga do la Compaftin de Jesus 2” Lima, 1621, 
Extracts ove givon in Tornaux-Compane, Vol, XVUL—Lvenandoe 
Montesinos : © Momoires historiques aur VAnoion Pérou?” bang. 
lated from the Spanish MS. in ‘Cornaux-Compans, Vol, XVII. 
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To roturn to tho Poruvion author of whom I 
intondod to speak, Ilo is tho colobrated Garoilasso 


Rs Spapeicialanities®! Selb arsont, nine or< toe Seis “ctor foumadees Teas: titre, eet, fa, * Saiaess east = 


Montosinos xoctifies Gareilasso do Ja Voge on moro points than 
ono-Jehannes de Lact: “ Novus Orbis,” &o, Toidon, 1683,— 
Velaaco: “ TTistoria dol Reino de Quito,” &a.: Quito, 1844, This 
work is in thros Parts, tho socond of which, tuo “ Tiétoria Anti. 
gua,” is the ono roferred to in futuro notes, ‘This socond Part is 
translated in ‘Tomaux-Compans, Vole, XVIII, XIX, 

Tho Abbé Raynal’s “Iisloire philosophique ob politiquo dog 
Glablissomonts. . . dos Luropéens dans les dloux Indes” (10 vols, : 
Qonova, 1770) mado a groat stir in ils Lime, tho English transla 
tion by Tustamond reaching « third edition in 1777; but it is 
now completely forgotten, and has no real value Lor our purposes, 
T cannob rofrain from a passing notico of a romance which is now 
almost a4 completoly forgotton as tho Abbé Raynal’s History, in 
spilo of ils long popularity ; I moan Marmonia’s “Tos Incas ob 
In Destruction do Pompivo du Péron :” Paris, 1777, ‘Tho author 
doriverd his matorials from Carcilasso do la’ Voga, In spile of tho 
florid atylo and innunorable offences: against historical and pay- 
chologival fact which charactorizo this dry, ib cannot bo denied 
that Marmontol lias disongagadl with gront skill tho profound 
enwaog ofdhe irromediabloe min of tho Pornvian stato, 

Lacrotn: *Védrou,” in'Vol. £V, of “1/Amdriqno” in “L/Univors 
Piltoresqno.”"—Padl Ohaiw: “Ilistoie do PAmorique méridion- 
alo an XVI¢ sidelo,” Part T: Genova, 1853,—JVadlhe: “ Co- 
sehichts des Teidonthuma,” Theil T,, 1852-7. J. von Leehudi: 
* Poru, Leisoskizzen aus don Jalen 1838—1842 :” St. Gallen, 
1846. Thoa. J, Lutchinson: “Two Yoars in Peru, with oxplo- 
rations of ils Antiquities :” London, 1873. Iutchinson had good. 
ronson Lo paint oul the oxagyorations in which Garcilasso indulges 
wilh vefuronco to lis ancestors the Mens, but ho himself spoake 
two slightingly of theit government, Tad il not boon in the main 
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do la Voga, who publishod his Commendarios redles in 
1609 and*l617,! Gavoilasso’s futher was a Muvopoun, 
but his mothor was a Poruvian, und, what is moro, & 
Palla, thyt is to say, a princoss of the family of the 
Tneas. Torn in 1640, this Gareilasso had rocotved 
from his mothor and & matornal unelo a proeat amovwit 
of information ay to tho femily, the history and tha 
porsons of the anciont sovoroigns, TLo was oxtromol y 
proud of his origin; so much so, indeed, tut ho issued 
his works undor tho name of © Curcilasso ef Jnea do 
la Voga,” though ho had no roul title to tho nemo of 


comer me eee ee ne et ss “ Sen nome 


bonofeont and popular, it could nob havo loft such affeetionnte 
‘weonueng memories in tho minds of the native population, 
‘ur the mothod of cilation, sov ond of role on p. 18, 


1 ‘Lhia work ia in lwO>Rarls, Uho limb of whivh (Lisbon, 1609) 
gives an account of tho native brulitions, customs and history 
prior lo tho Spanish eonquost, whjly tho second (publishal under 
tho soparalo bitle of Zfistoria Coneral ded Peru s Gordoyuy 1617) 
deals with tho Spanish eonquosl, &e. Enya Qanslation hy Sir 
Paul Rycaut: London, 1688, nob ab all to bo tnsted ; Dabh tine 
perfech (omilding aud eondonsing in an arbilruy fhyhion) and 
incorrect, As ib muy le in the possession of somo of my rendora, 
howovoy, reference will bo made to ib in fulare nolos. ‘The earliar 
and moro important part of Gurejlassyo's works has recontly boon 
translated for the Hukluyt Soriely hy Clements Ro Markhun, 
2 vols.: London, 1869, 1871. Lefurenves aro lo the Commen- 
tarios rentes (Parl 1), unless othorwise slated. 
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Tnoa, which could not bo transmilted by women. 
A. gonuino forvour brouthos through his «toounts of 
tho history of his Poruyien country and his glovioug 
ancestors, and it is to him that wo owo pho know- 
lodgo of many faots that would othorwiso havo 
beon lost, ho intorost of his narrativo oxplaing 
tho roputation so long enjoyed by his work, but 
tho moro oritioel spirit of rocont timos has dis- 
covered that his filial zoal has botrayed him into 
lavish embollishments of tho situation created by 
tho clover and cautious policy of his forcboars, the 
Tneas, Io has passed in silonco ovor many of their 
fouls, and has attributed moro than ono merit to 
them to which thoy have no just claim, But in 
apilo of all this, whon wo hayg-made allowance for 
his funily woaknoys, we may consult him with groat 
advantage as to the institutions and sovoroigns of 
anciont Poru, + 

‘Wo must allow, with Gorcilasso, that from: tha 
year 1000 A.D. onwards (for ho placos the oxigin of 
thoir powor at about this date) the Incas had accom- 
plished awork that may well seem marvollows in many 
respects, Tad thor boon any relations betweon Porn, 
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and Contral Amorica? Can. wo explain tho Doruvian 
civilizatidn as tho vosult of an emigration from tho 
isthmic region, ov an imilation of whal had alvoady 
boon ronligod thore? ‘Thoro is not tho smallost trace 
of any such thing, No doubt it would bo diMoult to 
justify a catogorion] assortion on a subjoct sv vbsoure; 
but if is cortain that when they wero diseoyorad, 
Porn and tho kingdom of Quito were separated from 
North Amorica by immonse rogions plungod in tho 
deepest savagery, Beginning at the Txtlmus of 
Panama, this savago district slrotehad over tha 
wholo northern portion of South Amorica, broken 
only by tho demi-oivilization of the Muyseas or 
Chibohas (Now Granada); and the Poruviena know 
nothing of tho Moxiguns, Noithor tho ono nor tho 
othor woro navigators, and nothing in the Pernvian 
traditions botwwys tho least vonnection with Coutyval 
Amorica, Tho most probable suppmsilion is, Chat 
an indigenous civilization was spontanconaly dovo- 
lopod in Poru by causes wnelogous to thoso which 
had produced a similar phonomonon in tho Maya 
country, “In Porn, as in Cental America, {ho rich 
noss of the soil, tho varioty of ita products, tha abun- 
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dance of vogotablo food, especially maizo, scoured 
tho fivgt conditions of civilization, Tho Peruvian 
advanco was further favoured by tho faot that it 
was protected towards tho Wast by almost impass- 
ablo mountains, and towards tho Wost by tho soa, 
whilo to tho North and South it-might concontrate 
ita dofonsivo forces upon comparativoly narrow 
spaces, 

Tho whole torvitovy of tho ompiro was divided 
into throo parts. Tho first was tho proporty of tho 
Sun, thatis to say of tho pricsts who officiated in his 
nunerous tomples; tho second belonged to tho roign- 
ing Tnca; and tho third to the people, Tho pooplo’s 
land was divided out overy yoar in lots apportioned 
to tho noods of cach family, bui4no portions assigned 
do tho Curacas, or noblos, were of a magnitude suited 
to thoi superior dignity. Taxes wore paid in days 
of labour devovod to tho lands of tho Inca and thoso 
of tho Sun, or in manufactured articles of various 
Kinds, for tho cities contained a number of artizans, 
Indeod, ib was ono of tho maxims of tho Incas that 
no part of tho ompire, howovor poor, should bo 
oxompl from puying tribute of ono kind or another, 
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To such a longth was. this carricd, that ao grave a 
historian “as Horrera tolls us-how the Inen Tuayna 
. Capac, wishing to dotermino what kind of irtbyte 
tho inhakitents of Pasto wore to pay, and being 
assured that thoy wore so ontirely without resourees | 
or capacity of any kind that thoy could give him 
nothing at all, laid on thom tho annuul tribute ofa 
certain rneusuro of vormino, preferring, as ho suid, 
that they should pay this singulu tex rethor than 
nothing.’ We cannot congratulate tho offiviuls com« 
missioncd to collect tho tribute, but wo cite this 
sunplo in proof of tho rigour with which tho Inoas 
carriod out the principles which they considered 
essential to tho govornmont of tho country, Tho 
spocinl principle worhayo just ilusteatod was founded 
on the idea that the Sum jownoys and shines for 
ovory one, and that acvordingly every ono should 
contribute towards tho paymont of his services, Tox 
tho rest, tho groat hords of Ikumas, which constituted 
a rogular. branch of the national weulth, could only 
be owned by the temples’ of. the aun, and hy: the. 
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1 Tlevvera, Dooada v. Libvo iv, cap, ii, (Val, ‘VW. \ 386, in 
“Blovous's opitomized translation), 
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nea, Evory province, every town or village, had, 
tho oxact- nature and tho oxagt quantify of the 
products it must furnish assigned, and tho Incas 
possossod: great dopdts in which. were stored pro- 
~ visions, arms and clothes for the army, All this 
was rogulated, accountod for and shied by means 
‘of official Quipos, =~ * 
Tho numorous body of officials charged with tho 
gonoral suporintondence and direction of affairs 
was organizod in a very remarkablo mannor, well 
onloulated to consolidate tho Inon’s powor, All 
the officials held thoir authority from him, and 
roprosonted him, to tho pooplo, just as ho himsolf 
roprosontod tho Sun-god. At tho bottom of, tho 
scalo was un officinl overseer for ovory ton funi« 
lies, noxt above an ovorscor of a hundred. fami- 
lies, then anothor placod over a thousand, and 
‘another .over. ten. thousand. Mach. province hada 
: govornor who generally polonged to tho family of 
the Inoas, All this constituted a marvellous system 
of swveillanco and cspionago, desconding from tho 
sovordign himself to the meanest of hit subjects, 
‘and founded on tho principlo that the rays of the 
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Sun pioreo ovorywhore, Tho lowest mombors of 
this offictil hiorarghy, tho suporintondenta of ton 
familios, wore vesponsiblo to their immediate supe- 
viors for all that wont on amongst those wider thotr 
charge, and thoso suporiors again wore responsible 
to tho noxt above thom, and so on up to tho Thea 
himself, who thus held tho threads of tho wholo 
vast not-work in tho deptha of his pulaco. Tt waa 
anothor maxim of tho Pornyiun stato that overy one 
must work, oven old mon and children, Infunts 
undor five alone wore oxeoptod. Th wes tho duty 
of tho suporintendonts of (on fumilios to soo that 
this was carriod ont ovorywhore, and thoy swore 
aympd with disciplinary powors to chastise severely, 
any ono who vonminod idlo, or who oxderod his 
houso ill, or gayo riso to any seandal, Individual 
Uborty thon was closely rostrained, No ono could 
loavo his placo of rosidonco without leave, Tho time 
for marriago was fixod for both soxes—for women 
at cightoon to tivonty, for mou at twonty-four or 
upwards, Tho unions of tho noblo familios wore 
arranged dy tho Tnoa himsolf, and thoxo of tho inforlor 
classes by his oflcors, who officiully assigned the young 
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people one to anothor, Tach province had ils own 
costume, which might not be changed for any other, 
and ovory ono’s birthplace was marked by a ribbon 
of a certain colour surrounding his hod! In a 
word, the Josuits appoar to havo copicd tho consti- 
tution of the Poruvian sooioty when they organized 
their famous Paraguay missions, and perhaps this 
fact may help us to trace tho profound motives 
which in cithor caso suggested so minutely procise 
asystom of inserting individuals into assigned places 
which left no room for solf-direotion, Tho Incas 
and the Jesuits alike had to contend against the 
disconnected, incohoront turbulence of savago lifo, 
and both alike woro thoroby thrown upon an exag- 
gorated syslom of rogulations, in which cach indi- 
vidual was swaddled and moshed in supervisions 
and oxdinances from which it was impossible to 
escape, ; 

Having said so much, wo must acknowlodge that, 
gonorally sponking, tho Incas made a vory humane 


and paternal use of their absolute power, Thoy 
a a nt SOOO 

1 Gurcilasso, Lib, iv, enp, viii, Lab. v. capp. vi. vite vith xiti; 
Acosta, Lib, vi, capp. xii. xvi. ; Montesnos, p, 57. 
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strove to moderate the desolating effects of war, and 
generally ‘treated the conquered peoples with kind- 
ness. But we note that in the century preceding 
that of the European conquest, they had devised a 
means of guarding against revolts exactly similar 
to the measures enforced against rebellious peoples 
by the despotic sovereigns of Nineveh and Babylon ; 
that is to say, they transported a great part of the 
conquered populations into other parts of their 
empire, and it appears that Cuzco, like Babylon, 
presented au image in miniature of the whole empire. 
There, as at Babylon, a host of different languages 
might be heard, and it was amongst the children 
of the deported captives that Pizarro, like Cyrus at 
Babylon, found alfies who rejoiced in the fall of the 
empire that had crashed their fathers, For the rest, 
the Incas endeavoured to"spread the language of 
Cuzco, the Quechua, throughout the empire.1 No- 
thing need surprise us in the way of political saga- 
city and insight on the part of this priestly dynasty. 
Tig monarchs seem to have hit upon every device 


a ne 





1 Gareilasso, Lib. vi. cap. xxxv, 
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which has been imagined elsewhere for attaching 
the conquered peoples to themsolyos or rendering 
their hostility harmless. Thus you will romombor 
that at Mexico thore was 4 chapel that sérved as a 
prison for the idols of the conquered, ‘In the same 
way there stood in the neighbourhood of Cuzco o 
great temple with seventy-cight chapols in it, where 
the images of all the gods worshipped in Peru woro 
assembled. Tach country had its altar thero, on 
which saorifice was mado according to the local 
customs,! 

The Spaniards, amongst whom respoot for tho 
royal person was sufficiently profound, were amazed 
by tho marks of oxtveme deforonco of which the 
Inoa was tho object, Thoy could not undorstend 
at first that actual religious worship was paid to 
him, Ho alone had the iahoront right to bo carried 
on a litter, and le never wont out in any othor way, 





1 Garetlasso, Lib, v. cap, xii, ; Herrera, Deo, v. Lib, iv. enp. iv, 
(Vol. IV. p, 844, in Stevens's translation), Seo also ZZazart, 
“Historie van Peru,” Part IZ, chap. iv.; in his « Kegekelijeko 
Historie van de Gheheele Wevoldt,” Vol, I. p, 815; Antwerp, 
1682, 
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imitating the Sun, hig ancestor, who traverses the 
world without ever putting his foot to the ground. 
Some few men and women of the highest rank might 
rejoice ine the same distinction, but only if they 
had obtained the Inca’s sanction. In the same way, 
it was only the members of the Inca family and 
the nobles of most exalted rank who were allowed 
to wear their hair long, for this was a distinctive 
sign of the favourites of the Sun, None could enter . 
the presence of the reigning Inca save bare-footed, 
clad in the most simple garments and bearing a 
burden on his shoulders, all in token of humility ; 
nor must he raise his eyes throughout the audience, 
fox no man looks upon the face of the Sun. It 
seems that the Thoas possessed “the art of royal 
majesty” in a high degree, They could retain the 
impassive air of indifferchco, whatever might be 
going on before their eyes, like the Sun, who passes 
without emotion over everything that takes place 
below. It was thus that Atahualpa appeared to the 
Spaniards, who remarked the all but stony fixity of 
the Perfivian monarch’s features in the presence of 
all the new sights—horses, riding, fire-arms—which 
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filled his subjects with surprise and torror. And 
such was the superhuman charactor of the Inca, 
that even the base office of a spittoon—excuso such 
a detail—was supplicd by the hand of one of his 
ladies.2 The salute was given to the Inca by kiss 
ing one’s hand and then raising it towards the Sun. 
At his death the whole cuuntry went into mourning 
for a year. The young Incas wore educated toge- 
ther, under conditions of great austerity, and wero 
never allowed to mingle with young peoplo of the 
inferior classes. 

The army of the Incas was tho army of tho Sun. 
Tho obligation to military service was univorsal, 
since the Sun shines for all men, “ivory sound man. 
from twonty-five to Ally might be callod on to sorve 
in his company. Thus numorous and highly-disci- 
plined armies wore raised, for tho spirit of obodionce 
had penetrated-all classes of the people. The Incas 





1 See Gomara (im Vol. XXII of the Bibliotheen do Autores 
Espaitoles), p. 2288; Gareil/asso, “ Tislovia Genoral,” &e , Lib. i, 
cap, xvui.; ef, Prescott, Bk. iii, chaps. v. vi, and Appendices 
viii, ix, 

2 Gomara, p. 2324, 

8 Of Watts, Theil IV. S, 411, 418, 
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had abolished the use of poisoncd arrows, which is 
go common amongst the natives of the New World.? 

Justice was organized after fixed laws, and, as 
is usually the case in theocracies, these laws wero 
severo, Jor in theocracies, to the social evil of the 
offence is added the impicty committed against the 
Deity and his representative on carth, The culprit 
has been guilty not only of crime, but of sacrilege. 
The penalty of death was frecly inflicted evon in 
the case of offences that implied no evil disposition.* 
The palanquin-bearer, for instance, who should 
stumble under his august burden when carrying 
the Inca, or any one who should speak with the 
smallest disrespect of him, must die. But we must 
algo note tertain principles of sound justice which 
the Incas had likewise succeeded in introducing, 
The judges were controlled, and, in oase of unjust 
judgments, punished. The law was more Ieniont 
to a first offence than to a second, to crimes com- 
mitied in the heat of the moment than to those of 
malise prepense; more lenient to children than to 





1 CE, Gigrcilasso, Lab, v, cap. xin, ; Prescott, Bk, i, chap, ii, 
> Muller, p, 406, 
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adults, and (mark this) moro leniont to the common 
people than to the great! Tho mombgrs of the 
Inca family alono woro exempted from the'penalty 
of death, which in their case was replaced by im- 
prisonment for life, Thoy alone might, and indeed 
must, marry their sisters, for a reason that we shall 
see further on, Thus evorything was calculated to 
set this divine family apart. Polygamy, too, was 
only allowed to the Incas and to the families of 
noxt highest rank afler them, who, however, might 
not marry at all without the personal assent of the 
sovoreign.? But the Incas strove to make them- 
selvos loved, ovrora iclls us of establishments in 
which orphans and foundlings wero brought up at 
tho Incn’s charges, and of the alps ho béslowed on 
‘widows who had no means of subsistonco,? 





1 See Wervera, Doo. v, Lib? iv. cap, iii, (Vol, IV. pp, 387 sqq. 
in Stevone’s translation) ; Gareilasso, Lib, ii, onpp, xit, xili, xiv, 
(p. 85 of Rycaui’s translation, in which the passage is much 
shortened), Lib, v. cap. xi; Velasco, Lib, ii, § 6. 

2 Acosta, Lib, vi. cap. xvili, ; ZZerrera, Deo, v. Lib. iv. cap. i 
an ond of cap. ili, (Vol. IV. pp, 329 sq., 842, in Stevens's trans- 
lation). : 

® Gareilasso, Lib. iv. cap, vii. ; Ierrera, Dec. *v. Lib. iv. 
capp. ii tii, (Vol. TV, pp. 334, 341, in Stovens’s tanslation) ; 
cf, Aontesinos, p, 56. 
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The same deliberate system shows itself in the 
attempts tp spread education. The Incas founded 
schools, Dut they were opened only to the children 
of the Incas and of the nobility. This is a genuino 
theocratic “wait, Garcilasso tolls us naively that 
his ancestor the Inca Roca (1200—1249) in found~ 
ing public schools had no idea of allowing the people 
“to get information, grow proud, and disturb the 
state! The instruction, which was givon by the 
amautas (sages), turned on the history or traditions 
of the country, on the laws, and on religion. We have 
said that writing was unknown. There wero only 
the mnemonic Quipos, pictures on linen representing 
great events, and somo rudimentary attempts at 
hierbglyphics which the Incas do not scem to havo 
encouraged. Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
the hieroglyphics found graven on the rocks of 
Younan are anterior to the Inca supremacy ;? and it 
is said that a certain amauta who had attempted to 
introduce a hieroglyphic alphabot, was burned to 
death for impiety at the order of the Inca. 





} Gareileaso, Lib. iv, cap. xix.; of, Lib, viii, cap, viii, (ad fin.). 
? Cf Tschudi, Vol, II. p, $87 ; Lutchinson, Vol, IL. pp. 176-6, 
5 Montesinos, p. 119, of, pp. 38, 108, 
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Tho most remarkable results of the rule of the 
Incas are goon in the material woll-bomg which 
they seowred to their people, All tho historians 
speak of the really extraordinary porfeotion 10 which 
Peruvian agriculture had beon carried, though tho 
uso of iron was quite unknown. The solar roligion 
fits perfectly with the -habits of an agricultural 
people, and the Incas thought it became them, as 
shildven of the Sun, to encourage tho cultivation of 
sho soil, They ordered the excoution of great public 
works, such as supporting walls to provont the 
‘loping ground from boing washed away; irrigation 
xamals, some of which measured five hundred miles, 
md which wero presorved with scrupulous care; 
nagazinos of guano, the fertilizing virtues of which 
wore known in Poru long bofore thoy woro loarned 
nEuropo.! Tho Spaniards aro far from having main- 
ined Poruviay agriculture at tho lovel it had roachod 
indor thoIncas. Splendid roads strotched from Cuzco 
cowards tho four quarters of heavon ; and Humboldt 
still {racod some of them, paved with hlack porphyry, 





5 


. 
1 Gareilasso, Lib, v. emp. iii, 
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or in other cases cemented or rathor macadamized, 
and often jaunched over ravines and pierced through 
hills with remarkable boldness. The Incas had osta- 
blished reservoirs of drinking water for the public 
use from place to place along these roads, and like- 
wise pavilions for their own accommodation whon 
they were traversing their realms, on which occasions 
they never travelled more than three or four leagues 
aday, Bridges were thrown across the rivers, some- 
times built of stone, but more often constructed on 
the method, so frequently described, that consists 
in uniting the opposing banks by two parallel ropos, 
along which a great basket is slung? A system of 
royal courier posts measured the great roads as in 
Mexico. “here were many important cities in 
Peru, and, according to a contemporary ostimate 
cited by Prescott, the capital, Cuzco, even without 
including its suburbs, must have embraced at least 
two hundred thousand inhabitants Architecture 
was in a developed stage, We shall have to spoak 
of the temples presently. The Inca’s palaces—and 





1 Humboldt, PP. 108, 294. 2 Gomara, p. 277b, 


8 Prescott. Bk. iii. chan. viii. 
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thore was at least one in every city of any impor- 
tance-—-were of imposing dimensions, apd a high 
degree of comfort and luxury was displayed within 
them, Gold glittered on the walls and boneath 
the roofs which were genorally thatchod with straw, 
They were provided with inner courts, spacious 
halls, sculptures in abundance, but inferior, it would 
seem, to those of Central America, and baths in 
which hot or cold water could be tured on at will. 
In a word, when we remember from how many 
resources the Peruvians wore still out off by their 
ignorance and isolation, we cannot but admit that a 
genuine civilization is opening bofore our eyes, the 
defoots of which must not blind us to its splendour. . 
And sinco this civilization was jn gzoat part duo 
(wo shall see the force of tho qualification prosontly) 
to the continuous efforts of the Tneas, our noxt task 
must be to ascond-to the mythio origin of that 
family, which we borrow from the narrative of thoix 
descendant, Garcilasso de la Vega.” 








1 Cf Gareilasso, Lib, vi. cap. iv. ~ 
2 Gareilasso, Lib, i. capp. ix,—xvii. 5 of Lib. ii, egp. ix, Lib, 
iii, cap. XXv, ‘ 
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Properly speaking, this narrative is the local myth 
of the Lalee Titicaca and of Cuzco, transformed into 
an imperial myth. 

Before the Ineas, we are told, mon lived in the 
most absolute savagery. Thoy were addictod to 
cannibalism and offered human victims to gods who 
were gross like themsclveg. At last the Sun took 
pity on them, and sent them two of his childron, 
Manco Capac and Mama Ogllo (or Oullo, Ocollo, 
Oolle, &c.), to establish the worship of the Sun and 
alleviate their Jot. Tho two emissaries, son and 
daughter of the Sun and Moon, rose one day from 
the depths of the Lake Titicaca, Thoy had been told 
that a golden splinter which they bore with thom 
would picros'tin earth at the spot in which thoy wore 
to establish themselves, and the augury was fulfillod 
on the site of Cuzco, the namo of which signifies xavel.! 
Observe that, in classical antiquity, Babylon, Athons, 
Delphi, Paphos, Jerusalem, and so forth, each passed 
for the navel of the earth. Manco Capac and Mama 





“. 
1 Such at least is the etymology proposed by Garcilasso (Lib. 
i. cap. xviii), Modern Peruvian scholars rather incline to refor 
Cuzco to the same 1oot as cwzeant (“to clear the ground”), 
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Ogllo, thon, ostablished the worship of the Sun, 
They taught tho savago inhabitants of %ho place 
agriculture and the principal trados, tho art of 
building cities, roads and aqueducts, Mama Ogllo 
taught the womon to spin and weave. They 
appointed a number of overscors to take caro that 
every one did his duty} and when they had thus 
regulated evorything in Cuzco, they ro-asconded to 
heaven, But they loft a son and daughtor to con- 
tinue thoir work. Like their parents, tho brother 
and sistor became husband and wife, and from them 
desconds the soveroign family of the Incas, that is 
to say, tho Lord-rulors, or Mastor-rulers, 

Such is the legend, from which the first deduo- 
tion must bo that the Inca fomfiy~nas nothing in 
common with tho othor donizons of carth. It is 
supor-imposoed, asit were, on humanity. It is booause 
of this difference of origin that the laws which 
restrain the rest of mankind are not always appli- 
cable to the Incas. For examplo, they marry their 
sisters, ai Manco Capac did, and ag the Sun does, 
for tho Moon is at onco his wife and his gister. It 
is thus that thoy are cnablod to preservo the divine 
character of their unique family, 
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For ‘ourselves, we can entertain no doubt: that 
this is agtsmic myth.. Mama Ogilo, or “the'mother 
egg,” snd Manco Capac, or “the mighty man,” are 
two oreatous.. The myth indicates that there existed 
an ancient golar priesthood on one of the islands or 
on the shores of the Lake of Titicaca (at an early 
date the foous of a certain. civilization), and. that 
this priestly family became at a given period the 
yuling power at Cuzco. It was thence that it radi- 
ated over the small states which surrounded Cuzco, 
embracing them one after another under.its prestige 
and its power, until it had become the redoubtable 
dynasty that we know it. Manco Capac and Mama’ 

i Ogllo, the creator and the cosmic egg, haye become - 
the Sun anTMQon, represented by’ their Inoa 
high-priest and his wife. There is no practice 
towards which a more wide'spread tendonoy oxists 
in Amorica than that of conferring the namo of .a 
deity on his chief priest, And if Garcilasso fixes 
the appearance of Manco Capac at about'1000 A.Dj,’ 
it is simply besause the historical recollections of 
his family, mounted no higher, and that about. that. 
time it began to rise ‘out of its obscurity: It had. 


the advantage. of numbering in its royal line both» 
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successful warriors and, what is more, consummate 
politicians, instances of whose ability we hag already 
soen and shall see again. 
' ‘The point at which the legend preseryod by Gar- 
cilagso is clearly at fault, is in its claim for the Incas 
as the first and only civilizers of Peru. We shall 
presently meet with other Peruvian myths of civi- 
lization which do not stand in the least connection 
with Manco Capac and the Incas, The kingdom of 
Quito, which the Inca Huayna Capac had recently 
conquered whon the Spaniards arrived, though not 
~ on the. same level as Peru proper, was far: removed 
from. the savage state, while as yet a stranger to 
the influence of the Incas. The country of the 
Muysoas, tho prosont Now Granadeo¥ land of Bogota, 
though standing in no connection with Peru, was 
the theatre of another sacerdotal and solar religion 
sud gener is, witich, “though yory: little known, is: 
highly interesting. Tho valley of the Rimas,’ or 
“Tima, and the. coast lands in genoral, were likewise 
centres of a proe-Inca civilization, cathe Chimus 
especially, themselves dwellers on the cogst, were 
“possessed ofan. original oivilization difforing: from 


ye 
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that of the Incas. Thoy wore tho last to be con- 
quered. ,Yo sum up, everything leads us to suppose 
thot various centres of social development had long 
existed, up and down the whole region, but that, 
under the presiding genius of the priesthood of 
Manco Capac, the civilization of Cuzco had gradually 
acquired the preponderante, till it consecutively 
eclipsed and absorbed all the othors. : 
Garcilasso labours hard 10 impress us with the 
belief that the sovereigns of his family maintained 
an unbroken age of gold, by dint of their wisdom 
and virtues, But we know, both from himself and 
from other sources, that as a matter of fact the Incas’ 
sky was not always cloudless, They had numbored 
both bad ant™itmpablo rulers in their lino. Mor%e, 
than once they had had to suppress torrible insur- 
rections, and their palaces had witnessed more than, 
one tragedy, But after making alleallowancos, we . 





1 See the critical summary of the history of the Incas in Tutte, 
Theil. IV, 8. 396 sq. The following table of the succossive 
Ineas follows Gapsptasso ‘ 


Manito Capac, about 1000 : 
Sfachi Rote, died about 1091 


Llogue Yupanqui, » 1126 
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“ must admit that they succeeded in governing well, 
and more especially in maintaining intact their own 
religious and political prestige. 

Novw this very cleverness, this conscious-and often 
extremely deliborate and astutely calculated policy, 

* compels us to ask how far the Incas themselves wore 
sincere in their pretension to be descended from the 
Sun, and their faith in the very special favour in 
which the great luminary held them. There is so 
much rationalism in their habitual tactics, that one 
cannot help suspecting a touch of it in their beliefs. 
And the truth is that their descendant, Garcilasso, 
hag recordod certain traditions to that-effect, which 
he has perhaps dressed up a little too much in Euro- 





Mayta Capac, died about 1156 

Capac Yupanqui, . 1197 

Inca Roca, ~ . i 1249 

© "Yahuar IIuacae, ” 1289 , 
% — -Viyncoolta Inca Ripae a 1340 


{tba Ureo, who only rcigned 11 days, is omitted by Garcilasso] 
Tito Manco Capac Pachacutes, ,, 1400 


Yupangui, be 1438 
Tupac Yupanqui, yy ATE 
Iluayna Capac, ‘5 

Huascar, } of { 1832 
Atahualpa, ” 1533 
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pean style, with a view to convincing us that his 
e 2 ‘ 

ancestays were monotheistic philosophers, but which 
neyertholess bear the marks of a certain authenticity. 
For the reasoning which Garcilasso puts into the 
mouth of the Incas closely resembles what would 
naturally commend itself to the mind of a. pagan 
who should onco ask himself whethor the visible 
phenomenon, tho Sun, which he adored, was really 
as living, as conscious, as personal, as they said. 
Thus the Inca Tupac Yupanqui (fifteenth century) 
is said to have reasoned thus :1 

“Thoy say that the Sun lives, and that he does every- 
thing. But when one does anything, he is near to the 
thing he does; whereas many things take place while the 
Sim is absent> “Frtherefore cannot be he who does every- 
thing And again, if he were a living being, would ho not 
be wearied by his perpetual jowmeyings? If he wore alive, 
he would experience faligue, as we do; and if he were free, 
he would visit other parts of the heaveng which he never 
traverses, In truth, he seems like a thing held to its task 


that always measures the same course, or like an arrow that 
flies where it is shot and not where it wills ilself” 





1 Ganghtagso, Lib. viii, cap, viti, Garcilasso says that he trans- 
lates this passage, word for word, from the Latin MS. of tho 
Jesuit Father, Blas Valera, 
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Note this line of reasoning, Gentlemen, which 
must have repeated itself in many minds when onco 
they had acquired enough independence and powor 
of thought calmly to examino those natural pheno- 
mena which primitive naivoté had animated, per- 
sonified and adored as the lords of destiny. Their 
fixity and their mechanical and unvarying move- 
ments, when once observed, could not fail to strike 
a mortal blow at the faith of which they were the 
object. That faith was transformed without being 
radically changed whon it was no longer the pho- 
nomenon itself, but the personal and directing spirit, 
the genius, tho deity that was bohind tho phenome- 
non, but distinct from it and capable of detaching 
itsolf from it, which drow to itsolf tho worship of 
tho faithful, But in his turn this god, shapod in 
tho imago of man, must either bo refined into pure 
spirit, or mutst fall below the rational and moral 
ideal ultimately concoived by man himself. When 
all is snid and done, Gentlomon, Buddhism is still o 
religion of Nature. It is tho last wordgf that ordor 
of religions, and exists to show ys awe rate 
in its authentic and primitive form, that last word 

M2 
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is nothingness. And that is why Buddhism has 
never oxssted in its pure form as a popular religion. 
For in religion, and at every stage of religion, mind 
seeks mind. Without that, religion is nothing. 
Note, too, the observant Inca’s remark, that if the 
Sun were alive he must be dreadfully tired. You 
may find the same idea in more than one European 
mythology, in which the Sun appears as an unhappy 
culprit condemned to a toilsome service for some 
previous fault; or, again, an iron constitution is 
given him, to explain why ho is not worn out by 
his ceaseless journeying. 

Now Tupac Yupanqui would not be the only Inca 
who ghoyished a certain scepticism concerning his 
ancestor the Sun, Herrera tells us that the Inca 
Viracocha denied that the Sun was God;! and accor- 
ding to a story preserved by Garcilagso,? the Inca 
Tnuayna Capac, the conqueror of Quito, who died 
shortly after Pizarro’s first disembarkment, must 
have been quite as much of a rationalist. One day, 





1 Herre Deo vy. Lab, iy. cap. iv. (Vol IV. p, 346, in 
Stevens's tianslation).* 


2 Lab, ix, cap x 
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during the celobration of a fostival in honour of the 
Sun, he is said to have gazed at the grone luminary 
so long and fixedly that the chief priest ventured 
on somo respectful remarks to the effect that sa 
ivrovoront a piocoeding must surprise the people. 
‘J will ask you two questions,” repliod the monarch. 
“Tam your king and universal lord. Would any 
one of you have the hardihood to order me to rise 
from my seat and take a long journey for his plea- 
suro?.,. And would the richest and most powerful 
of my vassals dare to disoboy if I should command. 
him on the spot to sol out in all speod for Chili?” 
And when tho pricst answered in tho nogative, the 
Inca continued: “Then I toll you thero must be a 
groator and a moro mighty lord dbove our ‘Tathor ° 
the Sun, who ordors him to tako tho course he 
follows day by day. Yor if ho wore himself tho 
sovereign lord, ho would now and again omit his 
journoy and rest, for his pleasure, even if ho expe- 
vienced no necessity for doing so.” 

Once more: T will not youch for thg exact form 
of these audacious speculations of the aie 
Inca. But such rominiscencos, collocted indepen- 
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dently by various authors, correspond to the con- 
jootures forcod upon us by the extreme politionl 
sapacity of tho Incas. None but thocarats, in whose 
own hearts faith in their contral principle was 
waning, could develop such astutencss and diplo- 
macy. <A. sincore and untricd faith has not recourse 
to go many expedionts di¢tated by policy and the 
foar lost the joint in tho armour should be found, 
It is to bo prosumod, howovor, that those heterodox 
spoculations of the Incas thomsclyos never passed 
boyond tho narrow circlo of the family and its 
immodiate surroundings. Nothing of the kind would 
over bo caught by tho ear of tho people. But tho 
evidence ag 10 ILuayna Capac’s scepticism dorives a 
* oorlain confirmdtion from tho fact that ho was the 
first Inca who doparted (to the woo of his ompiro, 
agit {urnod owt) from some of the horoditary maxims 
that had always been sorupulously obsorved by his 
ancostors, 

TIuayna Capac had oconsidorably oxtondod tho 
Peruvian ogpire by the conquost of tho kingdom of 
Quito. Ais hgpo, prosumably, of consolidating 
his conquost, he resided for a long timo in tho. 
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nowly-acquired territory, and married the conquered 
king’s daughter, to whom he became paasionatcly 
attached. This was absolutoly contrary fo” ono of 
the statutes of tho Inca family, no membor of which 
was allowed to marry a stranger. By his foreign 
wife he had a son called Atahualpa, and whether it 
was that he thought it good policy to allow a cortain 
autonomy to the kingdom of Quito, or whether it 
/was due to his tenderness towards Atabualpa’s 
mother and the son she had borne him, cortain it is 
that when he died at Quito in 1525, he decided that 
Atahualpa should reign over this nowly-acquired 
kingdom, whilst his othor son Hnuascar, the unim- 
poachably legitimate Inca, was to succeed him as 
sovercign of Peru propor, This, again, was w vio-~ 
lation of the maxim that the kingdom of the Incas, 
which was the kingdom, of the Sun, was novor to ba 
parted, It was in the midst of the struggles pro- 
voked by tho hostility of tho two brothors that 
Pizarro fell like a moteor amongst tho Poruvians, 
who did not so much as know of the oxistence of 
any other land than the one they inhabt dl, 

But the hour warns mo that I must pause, When 
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next we meet, I shall have to recount the full of the 
great religious dynasty of tho Incas, and we shall 
then examine more closely that Peruvian religion 
of which we have to-day but sketched the outline, 


LECTURE V, 
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IL 
_ Lapis anp Grytiemen, 

_ You will remember that when last we met we 
twaced out the legendary origin of the royal: house | 
of ‘the Incas. Starting from the shores of the Lake 

' “Titioncn and the city of Cuzco, and progrossively ™ 
: ; extonding its combined religious and political domi- 

nion over.the numerous countries situated west of 

"the Oordillerts, it had welded thom into ono vast 

: ompire, contialized and’ organized in a way that, in 
spite-of its defects, oxtorts our admiration, You 
liad occasion to notice the extraordingzy degree to 
which the consummate practical scout ih dis- 

tinguished the sacerdotal and ‘mporial family of the 
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Sun -for. successive centuries, was combined with 
purely , mythological principles of faith ; and we 
were compelled. to ask whether so much diplomacy 
was really consistent with unreserved beliof. Finally 
we sat that, according to the historians, more than 
one of the Incas had in fact expressed and justified 
a doubt as to the living end conscious personality 
of that Sun-god whose descendants they were sup- 
posed to be. ‘The position of affairs when the Spa- 
niards disembarked on the shores of Peru is already 
known to you. The Inca Huayna Capac, conqueror. 
of Quito, had broken with the constitutional maxims 
‘of his dynasty, in the first place by marrying a 
stranger, the daughter of a deposed king; and in 
"Tlie ‘geoond place by leaving the kingdom of. Quito 
to the son, Atahualpa, whom she bore him}; while he 
allowed Huascar, the heir-pparent to the empire, 
to succeed him in Peru proper, thus severing into 
two parts the kingdom of the Sun, in defiance of 
- the principle hitherto recognized, which forbad the 
.. division of that kingdom under any circumstances, 
Tho yAr gvhich speedily arose betweon Atahualpa 
and his half-brother Huascar. was tho great CATISO 
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that made it possible for Pizarro and his miniatie | 
army to got a footing in the Peruvian "tgrritory, 
The military forces of both sections of the empire 
were engaged with cach other far away from the 
place of landing, and the inhabitants, wholly: un- 
accustomed to take any initiative, made no resistance 
to the strange invaders, whose appearance, arms and 
horses, struck tervor into their hearts, and in whom 
(like the-Mexicans in the case of Cortes and his fol- 
lowers) they thought they saw supernatural beings, 
Pizarro, who knew how things stood, had but one 
idea, viz., to imitate Cortes in laying hold of the 
sovereign’s person, Atahualpa returned victorious. 
He had defeated Huascar, slaughtered many mem- 
“bers of the Inca family, and thrown his conquered" 
brother into :privon, so eg to govern Peru in hig 
nome, for he ‘was not suive that he himself would be 
recognized afd obeyed asa logitimate descendant 
of the Sun. Pizarro found means of making his’ 
arrival known to him, and at the same time offered 





him his alliance against his enemies’, Atahualpa 


1 Herrera, Deo, v, Lib. iv capp. ii. ti, Lib* iii cap, xvii,’ 
(Vol. LV, pp. 240 sqq., 325 sqq., in Stevons’s translation), 
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was delighted with these overtures, and invited his 
pretenied. allies to a conferonce nea Caxamarea, 
where the Spaniards had installed themselves. Tho 
Inca advanced, parading all the pomp and splendour 
of his solar divinity. Four hundred richly-clad 
attendants preceded his palanquin, which sparkled 
at a thousand points with gold and precious stonos, 
and was borne on the shoulders of officors drawn 
from amongst the highest nobles, while troops of 
male and female dancers followed the child of the 
Sun and plied their art. Then ensued one of those 
unique scenes of history upon which, as indignation 
contends with amazement for the mastery in our 
minds, we must pause for a moment to gaze, 
*"""Bizarro’s almoner, Father Valverde, drew near to 
the Inca, a crucifix in one hand and a missal in tho 
other, and by means of an interpreter doliyverod a 
regular discourse to him, in which he announced 
that Popo Alexander VI. had given all tho lands of 
Amorica to the King of Spain, which he had a right 
to do as thg successor of St. Petor, who was himself 
the Vicgf af the §on of God. Then ho expounded 
the chief articles of Christian orthodoxy, and sum- 
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moned the Inca there and then to abjure the religion 
of his ancestors, receive baptism, and subayt to the 
sovereignty of the King of Spain. On these con- 
ditions he might continue to reign, Otherwiso he 
must’ look for overy kind of disaster. 
_ Atahualpa was literally stupefied. Much of the 
, discourse, no doubt, ho’ failed to follow, but what 
he did understand filled him with indignation. Hoe 
answered that he reigned over his peoples by hero- 
ditary right, and could not see how a foreign pricst 
could dispose of lands that were not his. He should 
remain faithful to the religion of his fathers, * espe- 
cially,” he added, as ho pointed to the crucifix 
grasped by the monk, “sinco my god, tho Sun, is 
at any rato alivo; whoreas tho ono you propose Jor 
my acceptance, as far as I gather, is doad.” Finally, 
, ho desired to know wWhonce his interlocutor had 
; derived all the strange things that he had told him, 
“Hence!” cried Valverde, holding out his missal, 
The Inca, who had never seen a book in all his life, 
took this object, so new to him, in his hands, opened 
it, put it to his ear, and finding that it gaid nothing, 
fiung it contemptuously on the ground, 
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Pizarro saw the moment for striking the blow he 
contemglafed. Crying out at the sacriloge, he gave 
his soldiers the signal of attack. Their horses and: 
fire-arms caused an instant panic, In vain did some - 
of his officers attempt to defend the Inca, Pizarro 
broke through to him, seized him by the arm and 
dragged him to hig quarter§. All his cscort fled in 
terror, 

Atahualpa, then, was in the immodiate power of 
Pizarro, who (still imitating Cortes) surrounded his , 
prisoner with every comfort and attention, though 
confining him strictly to one chamber, and warning . 
him that any attempt at escape or resistance would 
be tho signal for his death. Atahualpa, soon per-*. 

 Géived that thirst for gold was the great motive that . 
had impelled the Spaniards to their audacious enter- 
prize. Ile hoped to disarm them by offering as 
ransom gold enough to fill the chamber in which he 
was confined up to the height of aman. Ile gave e 
the necessary orders for collecting the precious metal 
in the requisite amount, and to secure the good 
receptiop of,thé emissaries whom Pizarro despatched 
everywhere to receive it. One of theso detachmenty, 3.» 
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even entered into roldtions with tho captive Inca, 
Huasoar, and tho latter hastened to offor th “Spani- 
’ards yet more gold than Atahualpa was giving them 
if they would take his part. Atahualpa heard of 
this, was alarmed, regarded his conquered brother’s 
.attempts in the light of high-treagon, gavo orders 
for his death—and was obeyed.! : 
Te was not aware how precarious was his own 
tenure of life, Pizarro saw more and more clearly 
_ that, in order to become the real master of Pern, 
he must get rid of the reigning Inca, and put some 
;child in his place, who would be a passivo instru- 
ment in hig hands. He was fairly alarmed by the 
Teligious obedionce, timid but absolute, that the 
“hild of the Sun,” oven in his captivity, received 
‘from all classes of his subjects. Ie foncied that 
gpm the recesscs of his prison, and oven while 
gerne off his enormous ransom,? Atahualpa had : 
OP pansies 





NG . 

1 Herrera, Deo. v. Lib, iii, cap, ii, (Vol. TV. p. 266, in Stevens's 

i tranglgtion) ; Gomara, p. 2310, 

“8 Tn the course of a fow months, Pizarro amassed such immengo 
sweglth that, after deducting the fifth for the Ring and?a laige 
iguit for the reinforcements hnought him hy Almagro, ho was 


N 
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sent seoret orders to the most distant populations to 
arm thimselves and come to his rescue, The inter- 
preter through whom he communicated. with his 
captive was out of tempor with his master,-for his 
head had been so turned by ambition, that he had 
demanded the hand of a coya, that is to say, one of 
the Inca’s women, and had been haughtily refused, 
In vevenge, he made malicious reports to Pizarro. 
-But it was an accidental circumstance that brought 
the latter’s ill-will towards his captive to a point, 
The Inca greatly admired the. art,of writing when 
he discovered all the uses the Spaniards made of it,. 
‘One day it occurred to him to get ono of the soldiors 
on guard.over him to write the word Dio upon: his 
nail, and he was delighted and astonished to find | 
that every ono to whom he showed it read it in the 
same way.. So thoy told Itim that every ono a little 
above the common herd could road and write in 





still able to give £4000 to cach of his foot-soldiers, and double 
that sum to exch horseman, ‘The calculation is mado by Robert- 
gon, who estimates the peso aba pound sterling. ' To obtnin the 
equivalent purclusing power in our own times, those sums ivould 
hove to-be more than quadrupled ! 
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“Europe. His evil. star would have it that he 
showed his thumb one. day to. Pizarro, Wnd could 
make nothing of it, Pizarro, then, could not read ! 
Atahualpa concluded that he was merely one of the 
“eommon herd, and found an opportunity of telling 
him go. Pizarvo, stung to the quick, hesitated’ no 
longer. A mock judgment condemned Atahualpa 
to the extreme penalty for the crimes of idolatry, 
polygamy, usurpation, fratricide and rebellion, In 
* vain he appealed to the King of Spain. He was 
led. to. the stake, and Father Valverde made him 
“purchase by a baptism zw extremis the privilege of 
being strangled instead of burned alive, — ™ 

- From this moment tho fato of Peru was docided. 

“The hend once struck from the great body, long 
convulsions. cnsued, but.no sorious. resistance was 
ipossible, Pizarro set up’ as Inca. a young, brother 
of Huasear’s, who cas at first a mere instrument in 
the hends of his country’s bloedors, but afterwards’ 
escaped and raised insurrections which ended in his - 
total‘ defeat, The Spaniards had been reinforced, 
and had-found allies amongst the pegples who had 
boon torn from. their native soils by the victorious 

N2 
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. 
Incas! Other attempts, still attaching themselves 
to tho\néme of some Inca, failed in like mannor, 
And yet the mass of the Peruvians, in spite of their 
conversion to Roman Catholicism, remained obsti- 
nately attached to the memory of thoir Incas, One 
of their real or protended descondants, in tho cigh- 
teonth century, did not shrink from serving as a 
domestic at Madrid and Rome, as the only means of 
learning the secret of that Huropean power which 
had go crnelly crushed his ancestors.2 But on his 
return to Pern (1744 A.D.) his efforts only ended 
in his destruction. But this did not prevent a 
certain Tupac Amarou, who was descended from 
the Incas through a female line, from fomenting a 
rebellion in 1780, which it cost tho Spaniards an 
effort to suppress. ‘Later on, after the rovolution 


re 





1 Herrera, Des. v. Lib, viii, capp. i, sqq, (Vol. V. pp. 28 sq, 
in Stevens's translation), ° 

2 Ses Aleedo, “ Diccionario Geografico-Ilistorico de las Inting 
Occidentales,” &e.: Madiid, 1786-9: article Ohunchos, 


8 See Waite, Vol. IV. pp. 477—497 , Lochudi, Vol. IL, pp. 
846—351; cf. Castelnaz, “ Expedition dans les Patios contiales 
de PAnferique da Sud,” &e.: Paris, 1850, &e,, Part I. Vol IO 
p. 282, 
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that broke the bond of subjection to Spain, this 
stubborn hostility of the Peruvians ch§njod its 
character; but in 1867, Bustamento still tried to 
make capital out of the historical attachment of tho 
natives to the Incas by declaring himself their 
descendant. The opposition, however, had long 
lost all vestige of a religious character. The legend 
of Manco Capac, which is still curront amongst the 
peoplo, has been euhemerized. It is now no more 
than tho story of a just and enlightened prince, the 
benefactor of the country. The natives, it seems, 
are fond of playing a kind of drama, in which the 
trial and death of Atahualpa aro ropresented, Super- 
stitious to the last dogreo, they accept the practices 
of Catholicism with a submission thal has in it 
moro of a molancholy and hopoloss resignation than 
an ardent or trusting fith, Tho glorious ago of 
tho Incas is gone, and will nover return, but it is 
atill regretted? ° 


I. 


And now it is high time that we oxamined that 
a 
- 





1 Tsehuc, wad. 
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religion which was so closely associated with the 
whole national life of Pern. 

From all that I have said already, you will easily 
understand that the Sun has never been worshipped 
more direotly or with more devotion than in Peru. 
It was he whom the Peruvians regarded as sovercign 
lord of the world, king of the heaven and the carth, 
His Peruvian name was Inti, “Light.” Tho villages 
wore usually built so as to look eastward, in ordor 
that the inhabitants might salute the suprome god 
as soon as hoe appeared in the morning, The most 
usual representation of him was a golden disk repre- 
senting a human face surrounded by rays and flames, 
In Peru, as everywhere else, a fecling existed that 
there was a certain relation between the substance 
of gold and that of the great luminary. In the 
nuggeis torn from the mountain sides thoy thought 
they saw the Sun’s tears.! The great poriodic fdtes 
of the year, the imperial and national festivals in 
which every one took part, were those held in 
honour of the Sun. 





1 Of Spanish ALS, cited by Prescott, Bk. i. chap. sii; Velasco, 
Tab. 1. § 4, sec, 16, 
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Immediately aftor him camo his sistor and consort 
the Moon, Mama Quilla, Ter image wae a'disk of 
silver bearing human features, and silver played the 
same part in her worship that gold did im that of 
the Sun. It appears, however, that they porformed 
fewor sacrifices to her than to her august consort, 
which is quite in harmohy with the inferior position 
assigned to woman in the Peruvian civilization? 
Like Sclene amongst the Greeks, Mama Quilla, and 
hor incarnation in human form, Mama Ogllo, were 
weavers. And that is why the latter was said to 
havo taught the Peruvian women tho art of spinning 
and weaving. This is a mythological conception 
suggested by likening tho moonbcams to twisted 
threads, out of which on fair clear nights the bril~ 
liant vorduro in which tho earth is clad is spun. 

But before going on to the gods who form the 
usual rotinuo of these two official and imporial 
deities, I must peak of to great Peruvian gods 
whose worship was likewise widely spread, but who 
nevortheless are not attached to the solar family, or 


SONA a 





4 Prescott, Bk. 1, chap. ue 
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at least are om 80, aitaihed by an ¥ ittan thaiight ; 
and by ‘dint of harmonizing efforts which the Incas.” 
had theix motives of policy for favouring; I mean- ‘ 
“the two: great deities, Viracocha and Pachacamae.. * 
The myth of Vivacocha is the first instance we. 
‘ghall cite of traces of a certain civilization prior to. 
the Incas, or at any rate of a belief widely spread 
in somé parts of Peru that civilization had, not really. ; 
been, as the legend of the Incas would have it, the 
sole work of that sacerdotal family, The name of. 
Viracocha must be very ancient, for it became a 
generic name to signify divine beings. It was given. 





to Manco Capac himself as a title of honour, and. 
the Spaniaxds on their arrival passed as Viracochas 
in the eyes of the people. This name, according to 
Spanish authorities, followed by Prescott,) signifies 
Foam of the sea ox of the lake, This would make’ 
‘the deity a male Aphrodite, He was represented 
with a long beard, and human victinis were sacrificed 
.to him. At the same time, they said that he -had 
neither flesh nor bone, that ho ran swiftly, and that 





1'Oh Gyreilasso, Lib. v. cap. xxi, whore the current otymio. 
logy of the word is ‘rejected, 


we ~-Yinacootta, it 





‘he lowaned mountaits aad lifted 3 up saleje The: 
: following legend was told of him. @ : 

There were men, on the earth: before the: Sun: 
appear od, and the temples of Viracocha,. for instanco,* 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca, are older than the’; 
‘Sun. One day Viracocha rose out of the lake. Ho: ; 
made the sun, the moon, the stars, and presctibed: ” 
their course for them. Then he made stone statues;:. 
put life into them, and commanded them to go out 
of the caverns in which he had made them and 
follow him to Cuzco. There he summoned the inha- 
bitants, and set a man ayer them called Allea Vica, 
who was the common ancestor of the Incas. Then’ 
he departed and disappeared in the water. 

Evidently this myth belongs to a different body 
of tradition from that of the Incas, ‘When it says’ 
that the earth was peopkid before the Sun appeared, 
it ds only: a. mythical way of asserting that there: 

- wee men and yen cities in Peru before the esta- 
blishment-.of Sun-worship by the Incas, Now the 





1 See Miller, pp. 313 sqq., whens all om, views eoneoriting 
him are .collected and disuussed, : ‘ 
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latter claimed direct descent from the Sun, the 
supreme fod, and they would not have readily 
allowed that this supreme deity had beon made by 
another. One is rather tempted to find in this myth 
the echo of the claims put forward with equal rosig- 
nation and persistency by a priesthood of Viracocha, 
that bowed its head before the supremacy acquired 
by the solar priesthood, but insisted all the same 
upon the fact that it was itself its elder brother, 

But to what element can wo affiliate tho god 
Viracocha himself? 

His aquatic name, Loam of the sea or lake, in 
itself leads us to suppose that he was closely related 
to tho water. Tho supposition is confirmed by the 
“saying that he had neither flesh nor bone, and yot 
“ran swiftly. We can understand, 100, why ho lowors 

mountains and raises valleys. Ile rises from the 
water and disappears in it. Ife is bearded, liko all 
aquatic gods, with their fringes of‘reeds. Finally, 
his consort and sister Cocha is the lake itsolf, and 
also the goddess of vain, An old Peruvian hymn that 
was chanted under the Incas, and has fortunately 
been pr exervod, raises the charactor wo have assigned 
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to Viracocha ‘above all doubt! The goddess Cocha : 
is represented as carrying an urn full of wator and 
snow on her head. Ilor brother Viracocha breaks 

. the urn, that its contents may spread over the earth, 
Tfere is the hymn, which is composed in nineteon 
short ver'ses or lines: | 


. Fair Princess, 

. Thy wn 

Thy hnothor 
Shattes, 

. At the blow 

. Tt thandes, hghtens 
Flashes ; 

. But thou, Princess, 
Rainest down, 

. Thy waters. 

11, At tho samo timo 
12, Ilailest, 

18, Snowest, 

14, World-former, 

15. World-chimator, 
16, Viracocha, 

17.eTo this offices 


SONAR D&E 


_ 
2 . 





1 This hymn was found by Garediasso (see Lib. ii, enp, xvii, 
pp. 50, 51, in Rycaut’s translation) among the papers of Father 
Blas Valera, ond has been fieod by Lschadi from tho misprints, 
&o., that disfigured it in tho printed editions of Gawilasso and 
all aubscquont reproductions, See Zschudi, Vol. II, p. 381. 
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: 18, Thee has destined, 
¢ 19. Consecrated, 

It admits of no doubt, therefore, that Viracocha 
held a place in the Peruvian Panthcon closely ana~ 
logous to that of Tlaloo, the rain-god, in its Mexican 
counterpart. The blow with which he breaks his 
sister’s urn is the thunder-stroke. Inasmuch as rain 
is a fertilizing agent, Viracocha represents its gone- 
rative force. His resemblance to Tlaloc extonds to 
his demand for human victims, in which he is legs 
ferociously insatiable, but quite as pronounced, as 
his Mexican analogue. Since his legend makes him 
rise out of the Lake of Titicaca, we must think of 
him as the chief god of the religion in honour before 
that of the Incas rose to supremacy. Whon it is 
said that after accomplishing his task he disappeared, 
we are reminded that tho river Desaguadero, which 
carries off the waters of Lake Titicaca, sinks into 
the earth and is lost to sight. 

But there was yet another great deily whose pre- 
" tensions the Incas had allowed by making room 
for him in the official religion, although he roally 
polongod to a totally differont group of mythical 
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formations: I xefer to Pachacamac, whoso namo 
signifies “animator of tho earth,” from Caman, “to 
animate,” and pacha, “earth?! The primitive contre 
of his worship was in the valley of Lwin, south 
of Lima, as well as in that valley of Rimac which 
has given its name to the city of Lima itself, for 
the latter is but a transformation of Rimac, It was 
there that Pachacamac’s colossal temple rose. Tt 
was loft standing by the Incas, but is now in 
ruins? The branch of the Yuncas who resided 
there were already possessed of a cortain civilization 
when the Inca Pachacutec annexed their country, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, partly by 
persuasion and partly by terror, Pachacamac was 
the divine civilizer who had taught this pooplo tho 
aris and crafis8 It would even seem that he had 
supplanted a still more-ancient worship of Viracocha 
in those same valleys, for it is said that tho latter 
was worsted in war by him and put to flight, upon 
which the new god renewed the world by changing 





1 Johannes de Laet, Lab. x. cap, i, (p. 398, Il, 51, 62). 
2 Prescott, Bk. i. chap. i, ; Garcilaaso, Lib. vi. Cap, XXX, 
8 Gomara, p. 2380; Velascu, Lab. 11, § 2, seo. 4, 
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the people he found on the earth into jaguars and 
monkeys, and creating a new and higher race, This 
opposition to Viracocha, god of the waters, puts us 
on the traces of Pachacamao’s original significance. 
He must hayo been a god of fire, and espovially of 
the internal fire of the earth, which displays itself in 
the volcanos and warms the'spirit of man. Ho was 
a kind of Peruvian Dionysus. There was something 
gloomy and violent about his worship, IIe demanded 
human victims. Tho valley, of Rimac really means 
the valley of the Speaker, of him who answers whon 
questioned. There was a kind of oracle inspired by 
the god of internal fire there, A cortain fecling of 
mystery, as though in Pachacamao they had to do 
with a god less visible, less palpable, more spiritual 
than the-rest, seems to have impressed itself upon 
his Peruvian worshippers, Garcilasso, who porhaps 
exaggerates a little, here as elsowhere, goes near to 
making him a god who could only bo adored in the 
heart, without temple and without sacrifices, 

Thus, if the myth of Viracocha, god of the waters, 
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makos the stars and the earth rise out of tho moist 
element which he has fertilized and organized, tho 
myth of Pachacamac makes him a kind of demiurge 
working within 1o form the world and onlighton 
mankind, I need not stay to point out what close 
analogios these two conceptions find in several of 
tho cosmogonies of the Old World. 

This confusion and rivalry of the Peruvian gods 
hag left its traces in the crude and obscure legend 
of the Collas, or mountaineers of Pacari Tambo, to 
the south-west of Cuzco, “From the caves of 
Pacari Tambo (i.e, ‘the house of the dawn’) issued 
one day four brothers and four sisters. The eldest 
ascended a mountain, and flung stones towards the 
four cardinal points, which was his way of taking 
possession of all the land. This avouscd tho dis« 
pleasure of the other three, The youngost of all 
was the ounningest, and he resolved to get rid of 
his three brothers and reign alone, Hoe porsuaded 

_ his oldest brother to enter a cave, and ay soon as he 
had done so closed the mouth with an enormous 
stone, and imprisonod him there for ever.” This 
seoms to refer to the quasi-subterrancan cultus of 
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Pachacamac, the internal fire, the first revelation of 
whom mutt have been a voloano hurling stones in 
every. direction.—“ The youngest brother then. pers. 
suaded the second to ascend a high mountain’ with. 
him, to seek their lost brother, and when they stood: 
on the summit he hurled him down the precipice . 
and changed him into a stone by a spell.” I cannot 
_ say to what special deity this part of the legend 
alludes, unless it simply refers to an ancient worship 
of stones or rocks, many vestiges of which remained. 
‘under the Incas, though it coased to have any official 
importance in presence of the radiant worship. of — 
the Sun promulgated and favoured by the ruling 
family.—Then the third brother fled in terror? 
‘This fleeing god must be Viracooha, the god ‘of * 
showers, who flees before the Sun,—‘“ Then the” 
youngest brother built Cusco, caused himself to 
“be adored as child of the Sun under the namo of 
Pirrhua Manco, and likewise builf other: cities on 


the same model,??! 





1 Soo AMontestnos, pp. 3 sqq., whose version of the Jegond. has 
beon mainly followed in the text. Cf. however, for some of the 
details, Gascilasso, Dib. i. cap, xviii, (omitted by Rycaut) ; Acosta, 
Lib. i, cap. xxv. 5 Balboa, pp. 4 sqq., &e. 
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- This last trait puts it out of dowbt that the legend 
ig really an attempt to explain how the teligion of 
: Manco Capao established at Cuzco had succeeded in 
‘eolipsing all others, owing to the superior skill of its 
“priesthood. ‘It is a formal confirmation of’ all that 
“."T-have told you of the consummate art with which 
the. Incas gradually extended the civole of their 
political and religious dominion. Pérhua is the 
contraction of Viracocha, taken in the generic sense 
of “divine being.” Pirrhna Manco was an alter- 
native name of Manco Capac. 
"Of course this legend was not officially received 
under the Incas. ‘The latter, being unable or un- 
willing to abolish the worship of Viracocha and of 
Pachacamac, took up a far more conciliatory attitude 
than that of the legends I have given. The supreme 
god, the Sun, was admitted to have had three’ sons, 
Kon or Viracocha, Pachacamac and Manco Capac; 
but the latter was declared to have boon quite spe- 
ciglly designed by the common. father to instruct 
- and.govern men: By this arrangement every one 
was satisfied,—and especially the Incas. 


a 
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II. 

We may now retwn to tho other deities who 
woro officially incorporated in tho family or retinue 
of the Sun, 

The rainbow, Cuycha, was the object of great 
veneration as the sorvant of the Sun and Moon, 
Te had his chapol contiguous with the templo of 
the Sun, and his image was made of plates of gold 
of various shades, which covered a wholo wall of 
tho edifice, When a rainbow appeared in the 
clouds, the Peruvian closed his mouth for foar of 
having all his teeth spoilt. 

Tho planct Venus, Chasca or the “ long-hairod 
star,” so called from its extraordinary radiance, was 
looked upon as a male being and as the pago of the 
Sun, sometimes precoding and sometimes following 
his master. Tho Pleiades were next most venorated, 
Comets forcboded the wrath of the gods. The other 
stars were the Moon’s maids of honour.? 





1 Velasco, Lib, ii § 4, sec, 17; Ph. H. Kuelb in Wadenmann 
and ZHauf’s “Reisen u. Landeibesmeibungen,” Liof, xxvii. 
Stuttgart, 1843, pp. 186-7, 

2 Acbsta, Labsy. cap iv.; Velasco, Lib. ti, §4, sec, 16, Prescott, 
Bk, 1, chap. 1ii,; Kulb, ibid, 
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Tho worship of tho eloments, too, held a promi- 
" nent place in this complicated system “of nature- 
worship, For example, Fire, considered ag derived 
from the Sun, was the object of profound veneration, 
and the worship rendored it must have served admi- 
rably as a link between the religion of the Incas 
and that of Pachacamac. Strange as it may seem 
at first sight, the symbols of fire were stones. But 
our surprise will cease when we remember that 
stones wore thought, in a high antiquity, to be 
animated by the fire that was supposed to be shut 
up within them, since it could be made to issue 
forth by a sharp blow. The Peruvian religion like- 
wise adds its testimony to that of all tho religions 
of the Old World, as to tho importance which long 
attachod to tho preservation amongst the tribes of 
mon of that living fire hich it was so difficult 10 
recover if once it had been allowed to escape. A 
perpetual fire burned in the temple of the Sun and 
in the abode of the Virgins of the Sun, of whom we 
shall have to speak presently, The wide-sproad 
idea that fire becomes polluted at dast aryl loses 
its divine virtue by too long contact with men, 
02 
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meets us once more. The fire must be renewed from 
time to timo, and this act was performed yearly by 
the chief-priest of Peru, who kindled wood by means 
of a concave golden mizror. This miracle is very 
casy for us to explain, but we cannot doubt that 
the priests and people of Peru saw somothing supor- 
natural in the phenomenon.t 
The thunder, likewiso, was personified and adored 

in certain provinces under tho namo of Calequil, but 
it is a peouliarity of the Peruvian religion that it 
assigns a subordinate rank in the hierarchy to the 
god of thunder, who elsewhere generally takes the 
supreme place. In Peru, he was but one of the 
Sun’s servants, though tho most redoubtable of 
them all, Tho Peruvians are remarkable for their 
childish dread of thunder. A great projecting rock, 
often one that had been ‘struck by tho thunder, 
passed for the deity’s favoured residence, Catequil 
appears in three forms: Chuguilta (thunder), Cutu- 
tia (lightning), and Intiallapa (thunderbolt). His 
remaining name, J7/¢pa, also means thunder, Ilo’ 





1 Prescott, ina. In cloudy weather they had recomse to the 
method of friction, 
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had apecial templos, in which he was represented as 
armed with a sling and a club They sacrificed 
childven, but more especially Hamas, to him. Twins 
were regarded as children of the lightning, and if 
they died young their skeletons wore proserved as 
precious relics, And, finally, we find in Peru the 
same idea that prevails in a great part of southorn 
Africa, viz. that a house or field that has beon struck 
by lightning cannot be used again, Catoquil has 
taken possession of it, and it would be dangerous to 
dispute it with him? 

Wo have seen how the element of water was 
adored under the names of Viracocha and his sister 
Mama Cocha, Tho earth was worshipped in grottos 
ox caves, often considered as the placos whonce mon 
and gods had taken their origin, and os giving ora- 
cles.2 Thore were alsa trecs and plants that were 
clothed with a divine charactor, ospecially the escu- 
lent plants, such? as the maizo, personified as Zarap 
Conopa, and the poteto, as Papap Conopa, A fomale 





1 Prescott, ibid. 2 Arriaga, pp. 17, 82; Kull, ibid. 
® Cf Arrtaga, pp. 10—17, &. (ef. Lerneince- Compeens, Vol, 
XVIL pp, 18, 14), ® 
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” statue was often made of maize or coca leaves, and 
adored as the mother of plants? 

Thus we descend quite gontly from the official 
heights of the religion of the Incas towards those 
substrata of religious thought which always maintain, 
themselves beneath the higher religion that more. 
or less expressly patronizes them, but to which thoy 
are not really bound by any necessary tio. They 
are the survivals of old superstitions, to which the 
common people are often far more attached than 
thoy are to the exalted doctrines which they arg 
taught officially. And it is thus, for example, that 
we note in Peru the very popular worship of 
numerous animals, mounting, without doubt, to a 
much higher antiquity than was reached by tho 
religion of the Incas. Indeed, I should bo inclined 
to ascribe to the religious diplomacy of tho childron 
of the Sun the Peruvian boliof whioh ostablishod a 
connection of origin between each® kind of animal 
and « particular star. The serpont, especially, seoms 
to have been, in Peru ag in Africa, tho object of 





1 Acosta, Lib, v. cap. ¥.3; Velasco, Lib, ti §8, aco, 2; Arriaga, 
ibid. i 
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great veneration, We find it reproducod in wood # 
and stone on an enormous number of fhe greater 
and smallor relies of Pernyian art. The god of 
subterrancan treasures, Ureaguay, was a great ser- 
pent, with little chains of gold at his tail, and a 
head adorned with stag-like horns. Tho dwellers 
by the shore worshipped the whale and the shark. 
Thoro were fish-gods, too, in the temple of Pacha- 
camao, no doubt because of the enormous power of 
reproduction possessed by fishes, The condor wag 
a messenger of the Sun, and his image was gravon 
on the sceptre of the Incast It is remarkable that 
the Tama does not appear amongst theso divine 
animals, probably bocause it was so completely 
domosticated and wholly subject to man, 

And finally, whon we como to tho Guacas, or 
HHuaeas, wo reach the point whore tho Poruvian 
roligion sinks into absolute fetichism, 

The meanings of tho word Guaca, or Huaca, was 
not very precise in the mouths of the Peruvians 

thomselyos. On the ono hand, it was applied to 





1 Pschudi, Vol. TL, pp. 3967, 
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everything that bore a religious character, whether 
an object. pf worship, the person of the priests, a 
temple, a tomb, or what not. The Sun himself was 
Huaca, The chief priest of Cuzco bore: amongst 
other names that of Huacapuillac, “he who converses 
with huaca beings,” On the other hand, in ordinary 
language, this same term was used to signify those 
wood, stone and metal objects which were so abun- 
dent in Peru, of which we still possess numerous 
specimens, and of which wo must now say a few 
words, Some of these huacas, especially the stone 
ones, wore of considerable size, and no: doubt dated.” 
from the pre-historic religion before the Incas, But: 
as.a rule they were small and portable, were private 
and hereditary property, and were regarded.ag veri- 
table fotichos, that is to say, as tho dwelling-places of 
spirits, Animism, in fact, nover ceased to haunt the 
imaginations of the Peruvians, especially amongst: - 
the lower. orders, whether the spivits were dreaded 
as -maleyolent sprites, or courted as protectors and 
yeyealers, These huacas represented (as true fetiches 





1 Arriaga; p. 18(of, Ternaus-Compans, Vol, XVII. p. 15). 
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should) forms which were sometimes animal, some- 
times. human, sometimes simply grotesque, but 
always ugly and exaggerated. Jivery valley, every 
tribe, every temple, every chief, had a guardian 
spirit... Those which were analogous to penates 
_publict were recognized by the Incas, who endowed 
them ‘with flocks. and Various presents, Often a 
stone in the middle of the village passed as the 
abode of the patron spirit of the place, It was the 
Auacacoal, the stone of the huaca, whereas the huacas 
of the family or house were distinguished as conopas. . 
Meteorites’ or thunderbolis were in great demand 
as: huacas, and especially amongst lovers, since they 
wore supposed to inspire a reciprocity of affection. — 
Tho Christion missionaries had more difficulty in 
rooting out the worship of the Huacas than ‘in 
abolishing that of the Sun: and Moon, and we may 
still detect numerous traces of this anciont suparsti- 
tion amongst the-natives of Peru. 





1-Cf Arriaga; pp. 10—17 (of, Torneeun-Compans, Vol: XVIL. 
pp. 13, 14); Acosta, Lib. y, cap, v.; Montesinos, pp, 161-2; 
Velasco, Lib, ii, § 3, sec. 1, : 
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‘ IV. 

Let us wow turn to the priesthood which presided 
over the worship of these numerous deitios, 

Thore was no sacerdotal caste in Porn, or, to speak 
more correctly, tho Inca family constituted the only 
sacerdotal caste in the strict sonso of the word. This 
family retainod for itself alf the highest positions in 
the priesthood, as woll as in tho army and administra- 
tion, Those priests of the highor yank bore special 
garmonts and insignia, whilo tho lower olergy wore 
the ordinary costume, At the head of all the priests 
of the empire, first after the reigning Inca, stood tho 
Villac Oumau, “the chief sacrificer,” also, a8 we have 
seen, called the Zuacapvillac, Ie was nominated 
by the reigning Inca, and in his turn nominated all 
his subordinates, His name indicates that ho was 
the living oracle, tho intorpretor of tho will of the 
Sun. You can understand, thorofore, how important 
it was for the policy of tho Incas that he should 
himself be subjoct to the authority and discretion 
of the sovereign. Aftor him camo tho rost of tho 
chief priosis, also mombers of the Inca family, whom 
ho putin chatgo of the provincial tomplos of the 
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Sun, At Cuzco itself all the priests had to bo Incas. 
They were divided into squadrons, whiclf attended. 
in succession, according to the quarters of the moon, 
to the elaborate ritual of the service, And hore we 
must admire the consummate art with which tho 
Incas had planned cvyerything in their empire to 
secure their supremacy against all attaint, in religion 
as in all else, while still leaving the successively 
annexed populations a certain measure of religious 
freedom. In the provinces, the Inca family, numo- 
rous as it was, could not have provided priests for 
all the sanctuaries; and, moreover, there would be 
local rites, traditions, perhaps even priesthoods, 
which could not well be filted into tho framework 
of tho official religion, The Incas thorefore had 
docided that the pricsts of the local deitios should 
be affiliated to the imperial priesthood, but in such 
away that tho chiof priosts of tho local deitics should 
at tho same timo be subordinate priests of the doitios 
of the ompiro. ‘What a wonderful stroke of political 
genius! What happier mothod could have beon 
found of toaching tho subject populations, whilo 
alill maintaining their traditional fons of worship, 
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to regard tlie imperial cultus patronized by the reign- 
ing Inca @s superior to all others? And what an 
invaluable guarantee of obedience was obtained by 
this association of the non-Inca priosts with the 
official priesthood, the honows and advantages of 
which they wore thus mado to share, without any 
room for an aspiration after’independence! I regard 
this organization of the priesthood in anciont Peru 
as one of the most striking proofs of the political 
genius of the Incas, and as one of the facts which 
bost explain how a theocracy, which was after all 
based on the absolute and exclusive pretensions of 
one special mythology, was able to consolidate itself 
and ondure for centuries, while exorcising a largo 
toleration towards other traditions and forms of 
worship. 

By tho side of the priests thoro wore also priestesses; 
and they were clothed with a very special funtion, 
I refer to those Virgins of the Stin (acllia= chosen 





1 On the priesthood, ef. Arriaga, pp. 17 sqq. (ch Ternans- 
Compans, Vol. XVII. p 15); Prescott, Bk. i. chap. iii.; Balboa, 
p. 29; Velasco, Lib ii, § 3, soo. 8; Gareilasso, Lib. v. capp. viii, 
(ad fin.) xii, xiii. j Muller, p. 887; Kulb, lc, p. 187. 
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ones), those Peruvian nuns, who so much impressed 
tho early historians of Peru. There wer8 convents 
of these Virgins at Cuzco and in the chief cities of 
the empire. Af Cuzco there were five hundred of 
them, drawn for the most part from the families of 
the Incas and the Curaeas or nobles, although (for 
a reason which will be apparent presently) great 
beauty gave even a daughter of the people a suffi- 
cient title to enter the sacred abode, They hada 
lady president—I had almost said a “mother abbess” 
—who selected them while yet quite young; and 
under her superior direction, matrons, or Mamaconas, 
superintended the young flock, They lived enclois- 
tered, in absolute retreat, without any relationship 
with the outsido world. Only the reigning Inca, 
his chief wife, tho Goya, and the chief pricst, were 
allowed to ponetrate this sanctuary of the virgins. 
Now these visits of the Inca’s wore not oxactly dis- 
interested. 'The fact is, that it was here he generally 
looked for recruits for his harem, You will ask how 
that could be reconciled with the vow of chastity 
which the maidons had taken; but their promise 
had been never to take any consort except the Sun, 
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or him to whom the Sun should give them. Now the 
Inca, the*child of the Sun, his representative and 
incarnation upon earth, began by assigning the most 
beautiful to himself, after which he might give some 
of those who had not found special favour in his 
eyes to his Curacas. And thus the vow was kept 
intact, In other respocts, the most absolute chastity 
was sternly enforced, If any nun violated her vow, 
or was unhappy enough to allow the sacred fire that 
burned day and night in the austore abodo to be 
extinguished, the penalty was death, And the 
strange thing is, that the mode of death was iden- 
tioal with that which awaited the Roman vestal 
guilty of the same offences. The oulprit was buried 
alive. This illustrates the value of the theories 
started by those authors who oan neyor discover any 
resemblance of rites or belivfs betwoon two peoples 
without forthwith sotting about to inquire which of 
the two borrowed from the othor't It will hardly 
be maintained that the Peruvians borrowed this cruel 
custom from the ancient Romans, and assuredly the 
Romans did not get it from Peru. Whence, thon, 
can the resemblance spring? From the. same train. 
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of ideas leading to the same conclusion. By tho 
sacrilego of the culprit, the gods of heafen and of 
light, the protecting and benevolent deities, wore 
offended and incensed, and the whole country would 
feel the tokens of their wrath. To disarm their 
anger, its unhappy cause must expiate her guilt, and 
at the same time must be removed from their sight 
and given over to the powers of darkness, for she 
was no longer worthy to see the light. And that 
is why the dark tomb must swallow her, She had 
betrayed her spouse the Sun—let her henceforth be 
tho spouse and the slave of darkness; and let hor 
be sent alive to those dark powers, that they might 
do with her ag thoy would, Wo must add that the 
guilty uun’s accomplice was strangled, and that her 
whole family from first to last was put 1o death, 
The ordinary occupations of the Virgins of the 
Sun consisted in making garments for the members 
of the imperial “family and tapestries destined to 
adorn the temples and palaces, in Imeading and 
baking the sacred loaves, preparing the sacred drinks, 
and, finally, in watching and needing the sacred 
fire, You perecivo that it was not oxaatly the ascetic 
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principle which had given rise to these convents—as 
in the cafe of the Buddhist and Christian institu- 
tions, for example—but rather the desire to do honour 
to the Sun, the supreme god, by consecrating serag- 
lios to him, in which his numerous consorts, pro- 
tected by a severe rule, could be kept from all 
except himself and those to whom he might give 
them ; accomplishing, meanwhile, those menial tasks 
which, especially under the rule of polygamy, woman, 
is required to perform in the abodo of her lord and 
mastoer.t 

All this shows us onco more, Gentlemen, how 
the same fundamontal logic of the human mind 
asserts itself across a thousand diversities, and ro- 
appears under every conceivable form in every oli- 
mate and every race. Only let us lool close enough 
and with the requisite information, and we shall 
find in every case that all is oxplainod, that all 
holds together, that all is justifiod, by some under- 
lying principle, and that “that idiot of a word,” 





1 Of. Acosia, Lib, v. cap, xv.; Montesinos, p, 56; Velasco, 
Lib. ii, § 3, seo. 12, $9, sec, 10; Prescott, Bk, i, chap, iii, and 
elsewhere, 
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chance, is never anything but a veil for,our igno- 
vance, And thus, when we notice anything pava- 
doxical, grotesque, and unexplained by the resources 
we command at present, we must be very careful 
not to pronounce it inexplicable. We should rather 
suspend our judgment, wait till wider reflection and 
renewed investigation have shown us the middle 
texms, and meanwhile keep silence rather than attri- 
bute to chance or to influences which escape all 
human reason the phenomena that seem abnormal. 
For instance, you haye heard sometimes of the 
strange custom in accordance with which the father 
of a new-born child goes to bed and is nursed as an 
invalid. You axe perhaps aware that this custom, 
that appears so strange to us and is now restricted 
to a fow savage tribes, was noted in ancient times 
in Europe itself, and hag been preserved almost to 
our own time in sertain cantons of the Pyrences. 
Tt must therefore have been extremely wide-spread. 
Yet for a long time it seemed inexplicable. But 
now, thanks to investigations and comparisons, the 
explanation has been found. Thereeis no “doubt, 
that the custom in question rested on the idea that 
P 
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there. was a logo solidarity between tho health of 
the fathor and that. of the new-born babe, so that 
if the father should fall sick, his far weakor child — 
would die. ‘Tho fathor, therefore, must be guarded 
from all over-exertion, must abstain from all oxcess 
—in short, was best in bed! 

So, too, in the presont case, How aro wo to ¢ 
explain tho resemblance between the treatment of 
the Vestals at Rome and tho Virgins of the Sun at. 
Cuzco? It was onco impossible, but now that we 
are better acquainted with the genosis, ‘the spirit, 
the inner logic of the primitive religions, and the 
modes of life, the wants and the apprehensions ., 
proper to the. pre-historic ages, wo have no difeulty 
in attaching two parallel customs to a single reli~ 
gious principle which had found acceptance alike in 
Italy and Peru. And thi’ is one of tho chief tasks, . 
and one of the greatest charms, of the branch . of 
study which I havo. the honour of professing, It- 
shows us thet even in human error, human reason 
has never abdicated its throne, 

‘Wg have still to spoak of the temples, the itieat 
“engl the. hist festivals of ancient Peru. To these 
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subjects wo shall devote the first part’ of our sixth - 
and last Lecture, reserving the closing portion for 


the conclusions and the general lessons suggested 
by our two-fold study of Mexico and Peru. 
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Lapms anp Genrnemnn, 

To complete my account of the native religion 
“of Poru, I have still to speak of the cultus, the 
festivals, the religious ethics, and the ideas of a 
future life, 

, I. 

The .Pernvian. oultus had. given birth to the 
temple ; and, indeed, it is highly interesting to wit- 
' ness what one may all the ‘ genesis of the temple” 
on thig soil, so different from those of the Old 
‘World. There were temples, indeed, before the 
Tnoas, but they diffored both in style and in signi- 
fication from those reared undey their patronage, 
In Peru, ag in Mexico, the temples were etiginally 
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2 neither ‘more. nor loss than extromely lofty altans ; . 
that is to say, artificial clovations, on the summit of. 
which the sacrifices were prosented, while a little’ 
‘ chapel served to coutain the image of the god-or 
; gods adored. Round this great altar were grouped; : 
other chapels, galleries and columns, as though to 
accompany the great central altar formed by tho.” 
eminence itself. Under tho Incas, tho crowning, “ 
chapel increased so enormously that it encircled the 
altar and became the essential part of the sacred — 
structure. The Inca temples wore veritable palaces, * 
destined as abodes for the gods. None of them 
remain; but their ruins attest the fact that the 
architects aimed rather ot colossal than at beautiful . 

- effects, They contained gigantic stone. statues, gates 
: ; out out of monoliths, and the well-known pyramidal 
structures of which we have spoken already, Tho 

_ most imposing of the templos was the one at Cuzco, 
which consisted in’a vast central ediffcs, flanked.with 

a number of adjacent buildings, Gold was so pro- 
digally lavished on its interior that it bore the name 
of Coricancha, that is to say, “the place of gold.” 
‘The roof ewas formed by timber-work -of precious 
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Woods plated, with gold, but was covered, “asin the 
case of. all the houses of the land, with’ a simple 
thatch of maize straw. The doors opened to the 


2 Rast, and at-the far end, above the altar; was the. : 


; golden disk of the Sun, placed so as to reflect the 


first rays of the morning on its brilliant surface, 


Be and, as it were, reprodute the great luminary, And 
» note that the mummies of the departed Incas, chil- 
dren of the Sun, were ranged in a semicircle round 
the sacred disk on golden thrones, so that the morn- 
“ing rays came day by day to shine on their august 


remains, The adjacent buildings were abodes of 


' the deities who formed the retinue of the Sun. The 


principal one was sacred to the Moon, his consort, ” 
‘who bad hor disk of silver, and ranged around her 
tho: ancient queens, the departed Coyas, Others 
sorved as the abodes of, Chaska, our planet Venus, 
the Pleiades, the’Thunder, the Rainbow, and finally 
the officiating priests of the temple, In the :pro- : 
vinces, the Incas reared..a number of temples of 
the Sun on the model of that at Cuzco, bub.on a 
smaller scalo.! 





e 
1 Cf, Prescott, Bk. i, chap. iii. ; Garetlasso, Lib. iii, eapp, 


: XxX yxxive). Paul Chats Vol. I. pp. 249 qq. On the tomples of. 
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Tho Incas, howevor, had beon anticipated in this 
striking development of the tomple by the religions 
anterior or adjacent to their own, Witnoss tho groat 
tomple of Pachacamas, which thoy loft standing in 
tho valley of Lurin, and tho remarkablo ruins of 
another great temple situatod at some milos distanco 
from Lake Titicaca, which has quite recently boon 
mado the subject of a careful reconstructive study 
by your compatriot Mr, Invwards, 

The offerings prosented to tho gods were vory 
varied in kind, Mowors, fragrant incenso, ospocially 
from preparations of coca, vegotables, fruits, maize, 
propared drinks offered in oups of gold. At somo 
of the feasts the officiating priest moistoned the tips 
of his fingers in the cup and fiung tho drops towards 
the Sun, We also find in Poru a vory special form 
of that rommant of self-immolation which ontors, in 
moro or less reducod and rostricted shapo, into the 
devotions of so many peoples and assumos such 
varied forms. Tho Red-skin offors his swont; the 





Pachacamae, which must have attained gigantic proportions before 
the timo of the Theos, soo Lutchinson, Vol, I. pp. 147-176, 

t Richard Tnwavds, «The Lomplo of the Andos:” London, 
1884, 
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Black offer’ his saliva or his tecth; the more poetical 
Greek, a lock of his hair, or even all ef it. The 
Peruvian pulled out a hair from his eyebrow and 
blew it towards the idol! 

But there were also sacrifices of blood, A Ilama 
was sacrificed every day at Cuzco. Before setting 
out on war, the Peruvians sacrificed a black llama 
that they had previously kept fasting, that the heart 
of their enemies might fail as did his, This was 
the Peruvian application of the principle that lies 
at the base of all those superstitious ceremonies 
intended to provoke or stimulate a desired effect by 
reproducing its analogue in advance. Small birds, 
rabbits, and, for tho health of the Inca, black dogs, 
woro also sacrificed froquently. All these offerings 
wore as a rule burned, that they might so bo trans- 
mitted to the gods? Jt should be noted that they 
only sacrificed odible animals,® which is a clear proof 








1 Acosta, Lib, v, cap. xvili.; Garcilasso, Lib, ii, cap, wii, 
(p. 81 in Rycaut), Lib. vi. cap, xxi. ; Arriaga, p. 77. 


2 Acosta, ibid.; Arriaga, pp. 24—27 (cf, Ternauv-Compans, 
Vol. XVIL pp. 15, 16); Prescott, Bk. i, chap, iii, 


8 Veluseo, Lib, ii, § 4, soc, 20, ‘ 
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that the intention was to feed tho gods. Tho saori- 
ficing priest turned the animal’s eyes towards tho 
Sun, and opened its body to take out its heart, 
lungs and viscera, and offer them to tho idols. Tt 
is a characteristic fact that whon tho victim was not 
burned, its flesh was divided amongst the sacrificers 
and caten raw, Tho Peruvians had long learnod to 
cook thoir meat, but this rite carries us back to a 
high antiquity, when cooking food was still an 
innovation which the power of tradition excluded 
from the zitual, Itis to analogous causos that we 
must attribute tho continued use of stonc instruments 
in the religious ceremonies of peoples who are 
acquainted with iron and use it in ordinary life. In 
conclusion, they smeared the idols and the doors of 
the temples with the blood of the victims in order 
to appease the gods.? ° 

All this is sufficiently orudo and matorial, and 
rests upon the same promisses as those which drove 
the Mexicans to the frightful excessos which I have 
previously described. But humanity was far loss 





1 Acosta, ibid, ; Arriaga, ibid. 
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oufraged in the Peruvian than in the Mexican ‘ 


religion, Garcilasso deceives himself, ovis attempt~ 
ing to deceive his readers, when he gives his ances- 
tors, the Incas, the honour of having put an end to 
human sacrifices! It is certain that in the religion 
of Pachacamac more especially this kind of sacrifice 
was frequent, and for ‘that matter we know that it 
was universal in the primitive epochs, All that 
we can allow to the descendant of the Incas is, that 
they did not encourage, and were rather disposed to - 
restrain, human saorifice. But for all that, when 
the reigning Inca was ill, they sacrificed one of his 
sons to the Sun, and prayed him to accept the substi- 
tution of the son for the father, At cortain feasts a 
young infant was immolated. Others were gacri- 
ficed to the subterranean spirits when a new Inca 
was onthroned. To the-same category we must attach 
the custom which enjoined upon wives, especially 
those of the Indas, the duty of burying themselves 
alive on the death of their husbands. It is asserted 





1 Garcilasso, Lib. i. cap, xi, Lib, i, cap, xvin, Lib, iv. cap, 
xy., and elsewhere (pp. 6, &, in Rycaut, who omits some of 
the passages), - 
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that when Tuayna Capac died, a thousand mombors 
of his horschold incurred a voluntary death that 
they might go with him to serve him. The widows, 
however, wore not compolled to take this step, and 
we know that the Incas had organized the support of 
widows without resources. But public opinion was 
not favourable to thoso who refused to follow thoir 
husbands to the tomb. It was regarded as a specios 
of infidelity.) We sce, however, from othor woll- 
established facts, that the Peruvian religion had 
been gradually softened. In Porn, as in Ohina, 
instead of the living beings that they usod formerly 
to bury with the dead, thoy now placed statucttes 
of men and women with him in his tomb to repro- 
sont his wives and his servants,? 

‘We must also montion thoso “columns of tho 
Sun”! which appear never to have been absent in 
countries dominated by a solar worship. Wo have 





4 Montesinos, p. 121; Acosta, Lib. vy. capp. v. xix. Lib. vi, 
cap. xxix} Prescott, Bk. i, chaps. i. ii; Garetlasso, Lib, vi, 
cap. v.; Acosta, Lib, v. cap. vii; Velasco, Lib, iti, § 1, seo, 1. 

8 Gomaya, p, 2349, Cf Afontesinos, p. 68, and Poppig in 
Txsch u, Gruber’s * imeyklopadie,” axl, Incas, p. 287h, note 85, 
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alroady seen them in Central America artd in Mexico, 
and we also find them in Egypt, in Sytia, in Asia 
Minor, in Palestine, at Carthage and elsewhere. 
In these columns the idea of fertilization is asso- 
ciated with that of the pleasure the Sun must feel 
in tracing out their shadows as he caresses their 
faces and summits with his rays. The earliest 
quadrants were traced at the foot of these columns, 
In Peru, they wero levelled at the top, and were 
regarded as ‘seats of the Sun,” who loved to rest 
upon thom, At the equinoxes and solstices they 
placed golden thrones upon them for him to sit 
upon, Those nearest to the equator were held 
in greatest veneration, because the shadows were 
shorter there than elsewhere, and the Sum appeared 
to rést vertically upon them? 

Prayer, in the proper sense of the word, asserted 
its place but feebly in the Peruvian religion, But 
hymns to the Sun were chanted at the great fos- 
tivals and by the people as they went to cultivate 
the lands of tho Sun, Every strophe ended with 





1 @arottasso, Lib, ii, capp. xxii, xxii, (pp. 48, 44,in Rycaut) 
Prescott, Bk, i, chap. iv. ; Acosta, Lib, vi. cap, iit, 
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the ory, Huilly, or “triumph.” Tt was the Peruvian 
Io Pean.” These chants, as far ag they aro still 
known to us, havo something soft and sad about 
them, The rule of the Incas, paternal indeed, but 
monotonous in the extreme, must have tended to 
produce melancholy, In 1555, a Spanish composor 
wrote a mags upon tho themes of theso indigenous 
ais. It was sung in chorus, and it is chiefly to it 
that we owe the presorvation of those chants. 

But the grand form of religious domonstration 
among the Peruvians was the danco. Thoy wero 
very assiduous in this form of devotion, and indood 
we know what a largo place tho carliost of tho 
arts occupied in tho primitivo religions genorally, 
The dance was the first and chiof moans adopted 
by pre-historic humanity of ontoring into active 
union with the deity adored. The first idon was 
to imitate the measured movements of the god, 
or at any rate what were supposed to be such, 
Afterwards, this fundamental motive was more or 
less forgotten; but the rite remained in force, like 





1 Gareilgsso, Lih,y. eap. 3 Techudi, Vol, TI, p, 882, Rivero 
y Tschudi, le. pp, 185—141. 
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so many othor religious forms which tfadition and 
habit sustained even when the spirit was*gone. In 
Peru, this tradition was still full of life, The name 
of the principal Peruvian festivals, Raymi, signifies 
“dance,” The performances were so animated, that 
the dancers seemed to the Europeans to be out of 
their senses, It is noteworthy that the Incas them- 
selves took no part in these violent dances, but had 
an “Tneas’ dance” of their own, which was grave 
and measured,+ 

There were four great official fostivals in the 
year, coinciding with the equinoxes and the solstices. 
The first was the festival of the Winter solstice, 
which fell in June. It was the Raymz, or festival 
par excellence, the Ciloe Raymi, the feast of the 
diminishod and (henceforth) growing Sun. It lasted 
nine days, the first three of which were given up 
to fasting. On the morning of the great day, a 
grand procession,‘led by the reigning Inca and his 
family, followed by the nobles and the people, pro- 
ceeded, with insignia, banners and symbolic masks, 


? 





1 Velasco, Iab it, § 5, sec. 4, 17 (Texnaux-Compans, Vol, 
XVIIL pp. 187, 148-9), Kulb, lc, p. 190, * 
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towards thé place of the dawn and tho rising Sun. 
When the"luminary appeared, tho crowd foll to tho 
earth and throw him kisses, ‘The Inca presentod. 
the sacred beverage to tho Sun, drank some of it 
himsolf, and passed it on to his suite, This was a 
sor of solar communion, Then they went to tho 
temple of tho Sun to anorifioo a black lama thero. 
After this, thoy kindled tho new fire by means of tho 
concave mizror, and slaughtored a numbor of Tamas, 
representing tho Sun’s prosont to tho poople. Tho 
pieces wore distributed to tho families, whero thoy 
wore caten with the sacred cakes prepared by tho 
Virgins of the Sun, This was the second act of 
communion with the luminary to whom tho day 
was sacrod, Tho remaining days of tho festival 
wore passod in rojoicings, whon tho people seom to 
+ have mado themselves amplo amonds for tho fast 
with which they had begun.? 
The second great festival, that of Spring, which, 
fell in September, was the Cia Raymi, tho Least 
of Purification, But do not attach any essontially 





n 
1 @areilasso, Tab, v1, capp. xx.—xxils » Prescott, Bk. i, chap. iit, 
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moral significance to the idea of purification, The 
object in view was to purify the tervitdry from all 
influencos hostile to the health, security and pros- 
pevity of the inhabitants. Ball-shaped cakes were 
caten on this occasion, in which was mixed the 
blood of victims or of young children, who were 
not slaughtered however, but bled above the nose, 
which is evidence of a previous custom of far greater 
ferocity, and of the gradual softening of the Peruvian 
ritual. With this bread the people rubbed their 
bodies all over, and the doors of their houses like- 
wiso. Thon, a little beforo sunset, a very strange 
ceremony was porformed. An Inca, clad in precious 
prmour and lance in hand, desconded from the for- 
tvegs of Cuzco, followod by four rolatives whom the 
Sun had specially charged with the task of chasing 
away by open force all tho maladies from the: city, 
and its environs, ‘They traversed the chicf streets 
, of Cuzco at full specd, amid the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, and then surrendered their lances to 
others, who were relieved in their turn, till the 
limits of the ancient state of Cuzco were reached, 
Thero the lances were fixed in thé ground, as 80° 
. ; Q 2 
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many talismans against evil influonces, At night 
thove was & great {orch-light procession, at tho close 
of which the torches wore hurled into the rivor, and 
thus the oyil spirits of the night woro oxpelled, as 
those of tho day had boon by the lancers of tho 
Sunt Observe that in Africa, amongst tho Blacks, 
a kind of “chaso of the evil spirits” is practised 
(though accompanicd with far fewor coromonies than, 
in Poru), in which the inhabitants of a villago, 
armed with sticks and uttoring formule of oxorcismn, 
expel the evil spirits from their houses and from 
their strects, and pursue them into tho desert or tho 
interior of a forest, But notice here, again, with 
what art tho Incas had contrived to twn an old 
superstition to account in tho intorests of their own 
prestige, If maladies did not desimato tho pooplo 
of Cuzco, it was to their Incas that thoy owod thoir 
safoty. 

The third great festival, the Aymorai, which fell 
in May, celebrated tho Harvest, A statue was con- 
structed out of grains of corn glued together, and 





» Acosta, Lab. v, cap, xxvii. [wrongly numbered xxv, in the 
* * a 
ouginal edition], Garcilasso, Tab, vit, eapp. vi, vil, 
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was adored under the name of Pirhua, which in 
this case may well be a contraction of Viracocha, 
the god of fertilizing moisture. On this occasion 
a number of sacrifices were made at home by the 
householders.t 

The fourth great feast fell in December, It was 
the Capac Raymi, thé festival of Power, in which 
the god of thunder was the object of a special wor- 
ship by the side of the Sun. On this occasion the 
young Incas, after fasts, tournaments and other 
tests, received the investiture of manhood by having 
their ears pierced, and receiving a scarf, an axe and 
a crown of flowers. The young Curacas of the same 
ago were also admitted to the privileges and duties 
of their rank, and shared with the Inca the sacred 
broad in token of indissoluble communion with him,? 

There were also a number of other and less 
important feasts. ach month had one of its own. 
Then there were occasional feasts, to celebrate the 
triumphal return of a victorious Inca for example, 
or when the tournaments of ihe young nobles, to 





1 Acosta, tbid. 
2 Acosta, ibid, , Garcilasso, Lab. vi. eopp. xxive—xxvir. 
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° which a religious value was attached, took place, or 
when silontprocessions lasting a day and night, and 
followed by dances, wore instituted to avert throat- 
ening calamities, and so forth! In Pern, as in 
go many other regions, oclipses wero the subject of 
great terror. The eclipses of the Sun wore attributed 
to his own anger, those of the Moon to an illness 
caused by the attack of an evil spirit, to frighten 
which away and put it to flight a hideous yelling 
was raised.? , 

There wore sorcerers in Pern as evorywhore else; 
but in Peru too, as everywhero clso whoro a priest- 
hood has acquired a regular organization and made 

_ its authority respected, sorcery was hardly resorted 
to gaye by tho lower classos.2. In fact, tho sorcorer 
is the priest of backward tribes, and the priost is 
the doveloped soreorcr. By his suporior knowledge, 
by the more stablo guaranteos which he can give ag 
the member of an imposing organization, by tho 





1'Cf, Acosta, ibid. ; Velasco, Lib, ii, § 5. : 

2 Gomara, p.-233b ;. Gareilasso, Lib. ii, cap, xxiii, ; of Mon- 
tesinos, pp, 67, 68, : 

5 Balboaepp. 29, 80, 
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nature of the religion of which he is the organ, and 
which raises him above the incoherent. pyorilities of 
animism, the priest eclipses the sorcerer and rele- 
gates him to the lower strata of society, which is. 
just where his own. titles to superiority are least 
appreciated. The sorcerer sinks in proportion as the’ 
priest rises). For the rest, the official priesthood 
had its own diviners, who could foretel the future, 

the Huacarimachi, or “they who make the gods 
speak,” The oracles of the valley of Rimac or Lima 
wore much frequented; and, moreover, the Peru- 

- vians, like so many -peoples of the Old World, 

'- thought that they could read the future in the 
entrails of the victims offered in sacrifice. This 
wido-spread beliof rests on the idea that immolation 
unites the victim so closely to the deity that it 
enters into communion with his thoughts and 
intentions, so that its heart, liver, and all other 
organs supposed to be affected by mental and 
moral dispositions, receive the impress of the divine 





1 Of, Arriaga, pp: 17-—28, and passim (Tornaux-Compans, 
Vol. XVIL. 'p. 15). 
2 Soe Prescott, ibid. 
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prevision, Is it not passing strange, Gentlomen, 
that this mede of divination, which appears so absurd 
to us, which has no rational basis whatover, which 
rosts on a singularly subtle conception of the rela- 
tions between tho creature sacrificed and tho boing 
to whom it is offered, has socured tho prolonged 
confidence of the pooples of the Old World, and 
appears again in Peru, whoro it cannot havo been 
imitated from any one ? 


II. 

Tt has beon asked whether the native roligion of 
Peru rested any system of elovated morals on its 
fundamental principles. Gentlemen, I om persuaded 
that religion and morals unilo togothor and intor- 
ponetrate each othor in tho higher regions of thought 
and life. Perhaps the most, distinct result of our 
Christian education is the full comprehension of the 
fact thet what is moral is religious,-and that immo- 
rality cannot on any pretext be allowed as legiti- 
mately religious. But we must certainly yield to the 
overwhelming ovidence that in tho lower stagos of 
religion this unin of tho two sisters is prosent only 


A 
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in germ. Religion, still quite selfish in its charac- 
tor, pursues its own way and seeks its own satisfac- 
tions independently of all moral considerations,-and 
almost always lives in a state of separation from 
morality, We ought therefore to expect that in 
systems such as that of Perun—which have already 
risen much above the low level of the primitive reli- 
gions, but are still far below that of the higher ones 
— we should find a certain religious ethic, a certain 
moral tendency in religion, but likewise all kinds 
of inconsistencies, and constant relapses towards the 
ancient separation of the two sisters. Asa goneral 
rule, we may say that oven where the Peruvian 
religion seems to undertake the clevation and pro- 
tection of morals, it doos so rather with a utilitarian 
and selfish viow, than with any real purpose of sanc- 
tilying the hoart and will. 

Thus wo havo noted ceremonies which forcibly 
rocal the Communion. But the great objoct in view 
was to socure to the communicants the safoty and 
woll-boing that would result from their union with 
tho Sun or his representatives, The moral idea 
occupies but a small placo in this communion, though 


. a 
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it is but right to‘add that tho groat social laws were 
placed under the patronage and sanction of tho Sun, 
whose legislation the Incas were. held responsible 
for enforcing. In the samo way we find in Peru 
something that closely resembles baptism. From 
fifteen to twenty days after birth the child received 
its first name, after being plinged into water. But 
this purification had nothing to do with the idens of 
sin and regeneration, It was but a form of exor- 
cism, destined to scoure the child from tho evil spirits 
and theix malign influcnces. Betweon tho ages of 
ten and twelve, the child’s definitive namo was con- 
ferred, On this occasion his. hair and nails were 

_ out off, and offered to the Sun andthe guardian 
spirits! This represonted the conscoration of his . 
person, but its main objoot.was to. seoure him the 
protection of the divine power. 

There was likewise a sacordotal confession, but it 
was an institution. of state and of police rather than 
asacrament with a moral purpose, The great. objoct 
was to discover all actions, whether voluntary or 





« 1 Ci, Velasco, Lib, ii, § 3, sece, 4, 5, 
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not, which might bring misfortune upon the state 
if not oxpiated by the appropriate penances and 
rites. The father confessors of Peru wore inquisi- 
tors charged with the searching out of secret faults 
aud the exaction ‘of their avowal. A. refusal. to 
confess might provoke severe measures, A: proof 
of the small influence of the moral element in the 
whole. system of inquisition may be found in the 
fact that.the priest relied on purely fortuitous tests 

in deciding whether or not to give absolution. For 
instance, he would take a pinch of maize grains, and 
if the number turned out to be even, he would 
declare the confession good, and give absolution, 
“otherwise he would say the penitent must have 
concealed somothing, and would make him confess 
again, , 
Qur conviction that the Peruvian religion had 
but a yory elementary moval significance, reccives 
. @ final confirmation from tho beliefs concerning the 
futuro life, fae 
It is clear that no very definite ideas on this 





1 Balboa, p. 3; Velasco, Lib. ii. § 8, sec. 6; Arriaga, pp. 28, 
29: (Ternaux-Compans, Vol, XVII. pp. 16, 17), v. 
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point had become generally established. In fact, 
wo find ¢mongst the Poruvians at the time of the 
conquest the underlying conceptions of the most 
widely severed peoples, all mingled together. Thus 
the common people of Peru, like all savagos, thought 
of the future lifo ag a continuation, pure and simple, 
of the present life. This explains the custom of 
burying all kinds of useful and desirable objects 
with the dead—giving him on emigrant’s outfit, in 
short, The worship of ancestors is casily grafted 
upon this concoption of tho life beyond tho grave. 
These ancestors may still succour, protect and inspire 
their descendants, Iam assured at first hand that 
to this very day, and in spite of the offorts of the 
Catholic clergy, tho worship of ancostors is still 
widely practised by tho nativo population. Thore 
wad not tho least idea of a yosurrection of tho body, 
If tho corpse was prosoryod, ospecially in tho case 
of doparted Incas, it was bocavse the Peruvians 
believed that tho soul which had left it still rotainod 
a marked predilection for its ancient abode and liked 
to return {0 it from time to timo; and also becauso 
they attribute magic virtuos to the romains thus 
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preserved, No idoa ofrecompense is as yot associated 
with this purely animistic and primitive “conception 
of the life beyond the tomb. 

Amongst the highor classes, the ideas entertained 
on this samo subject had become a little less naive. 
Tho Incas were supposed to be transported to the 
mansion. of the Sun, their father, where they still 
lived togetlier as his family. The Curacas or nobles 
would cither follow them there, or would still live 
under the earth beneath the sceptre of the god of the 
dead, Supay, the Hades or Pluto of the Peruvian 
mythology. Do not identify this deity with a Satan 
or Ahriman of any kind. Ie was not a wicked, 
but rather a sinistor god, the conception of whom 
could wake no joyous or even serene emotions, He 
was a voracious deity, of insatiable appetite. At 
Quito, at any rate bofors the conquest of the country 
by the Incas, a hundred children were sacrificed to 
him every year, "There is no idea of positive suffer- 
ing inflicted on the wicked under his direction, But 
the subterranean abode is gloomy and dismal, like 





1 Of, Peohudi, Vol, IL. pp. 355-6p 397-8,° 
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tho placo of shades in the Odyssey. TExcoptional 
considerations of birth, rank or valour in war, detor- 
mino the passage of chosen souls to heaven, where 
their lot will of course be far more brilliant and 
happy than that of the souls that romain in the sub- 
dervanean regions, Thus the aristocratic point of 
view, barely modified by the high importance attri- 
buted to the warliko virtuos, still dominates tho 
ideas of a future life in anciont Porn, os in Moxico, 
in Polynosia and in Africa, This is a final proof 
that tho moral elemont was but feobly presont in tho 
anciont Peruvian religion, For whorover a cloar 
“and definite beliof in a conscious life boyond tho 
ervavo is united 10 a senso of tho religious charactor 
of morality, it is likowiso held, by an obvious con- 
neotion of ideas, that the lot of dopartod souls will 
depend completely upon thoi moral condition, with- 
out distinction of birth or rank,! 

This Poruyian religion, thon, is spite of its ole- 





1 Acosta, Lah. v. capp, vi. vit. s Velasco, Lib. if, § 8, #00, 3; 
Arriaga, p. 16 (cf. Ternaux-Compans, Vol. XVIL p. 14); Gar 
cilasso, Lab, ii, capp. ii (Supay), vii, (omittod by Rycaut) ; 
Prescott, Bk, i, clvep. tii, 
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vation and refinement in some respevts, forcibly 
reminds us of the walls of its own temple&, all plated, 
with gold, but covered in with straw, and poor and 
unvaried in architecture, A monotonous, unformed, 
gloomy spizit seoms to pervade the whole institu- 
lion, in spite of its brilliant exterior. The air of 
tho convent broods over it. Those thousands of 
functionaries who spent their lives in superintending 
tho furniture, the dress, the work, the vory cookery, 
of the families under their charge, and inflicting 
corporal chastisement on those whom they surprised 
in a fault, might succeed in forming a correct and 
regular society, drilled like the bees in a hive, might 
form a nation of submissive slaves, but could never 
mako a nation of mon; and this is the deep cause 
that explains the irromediable collapse of this Peru- 
vyian, society under tho vigorous blows of a handful 
of unsorupulous Spaniards. It was a skilfully con- 
structed machine, which worked like a chronometer ; 
but when once the mainspring was broken, all was 
ovor. 

. Itis no part of our task to tell the stoty of the 
conversion of the natives to RomamCathotic Chris- 
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tianity, Itavas comparatively oasily offectod, The 
fall of tho*Incas was a mortal blow to tho xoligious, 
no loss than to the political, odifico in which thoy 
wore the key-stono of tho arch, It was ovidont 
that the Sun had beon unablo or unwilling to pro- 
tect bis children. Tho conqueror imposod hig roli- 
gion on Peru, as on Mexico, by opon forco; and the 
Spanish Inquisition, thongh not giving rise to such 
numerous and terrible spectacles in the formor as in, 
the latter country, yet carriod out its work of torror 
and oppression thore too, The result was that peou- 
liar charactor of the Catholicism of the natives of 
Poru which strikes every traveller, and consists in 
a kind of timid and superstitious submission, with- 
out confidence and without zcal, associated with the 
obstinate presorvation of customs which mount back 
to the former religious régime, and with memories 
of the golden ago of the Inca rule under which their 
ancestors wore privileged to lives but which has 
gono to return no moro. 


III. 
And cow if only romains for us to draw the 
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inferonces and conclusions suggested by our exami- 
nation of the ancient religions of Mexico and Peru, 
so closely associated with the remarkable though 
imporfeot civilizations to which the two nations had 
attained, 

We have not stayed to discuss the hypotheses 
that have so often been put forward, to attach these 
religions and civilizations to some immigration from 
the Old World, The fact is that all these attempts 
rest on the arbitrary selection of some fow traits of 
resemblance, on which exclusive stress is laid, to 
the neglect of still more characteristic differences, 
The best proof that the work of affiliation has been 
abortive, in spito of the high authority of some of 
the names that have been lent to it, may be found 
in tho fact that every possible nation of the Old 
World hay in its turm*been selected as the true 
parent of the Peruvians and Mexicans, The Car- 
thaginians, the Grecks, the Chinese, the Hindus, 
the Buddhists of India and China, the Romans, 
even the Celts and the Chaldeans, have been put 
forward one after the other. Nay, the English 
themsolyes have been tried! Thero a gratifying 

* i 
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legend which brings the slory of Manco Capao and 
Mama Ogflo info connoclion with tho resulia of the 
shipwrock of an Englishman, whose national namo 
was transformed into Inga Man, which again, in 
conjunction with Cocapac, tho namo of tho fathor of 
the nativo wile whom tho Englishman had. taken to 
himsclf, mado Inea Manco Oupac! Tho soquol. is 
obvious, Tho two fair-skinnod children that sprang 
from this union woro of course tho foundors of the 
Inca family and tho stato of Cxzoo.1 I need not 
tel] you that all this will not boar a momont’s exa- 
atination, Everything shows that the civilizations 
and religions of Mexico and Peru ave autochthonous, 
springing from the soil itsolf, al 
Thoro is surely something vory strango in thig 
passion for localizing all origins at somo single point 
of the globo, Why not admit that what took place 
thore may haye taken placo olsewhore also, that tho 
same concourse of ovents which’ callod forth such 
and such a result in a certain given placo may havo 





1 Compare I. B. Stevenson, “A Iistorical and Descriptive 
Narrative of Twonty Yous’ Residence in South Amorica ;” 
London, 1826, VOL T. pp, 394 sqq, 
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been reproduced somewhere elss, and consequently 
given rise to identical or closely analogous results 
there too? Does not our own experience teach us 
that the contact of a civilized with an uncivilized 
people is not enough in itself to ensure the adoption 
by the latter of the civilization that is brought to , 
it? It is the exception, not the rule, for the Red- 
skin, the Kafix, the Australian or the Papuan, to 
become civilized. Civilization can only be handed 
on if the invaded raco possesses a special disposition 
and aptitude for civilized life; and this aptitude 
may have existed to such a degree as to be capable 
of independent developmont in the New World as 
we know it did in the Old; and if there were 
contves of such nascent civilization in Central 
Amorica, in Mexico and in Pern, it is absolutely 
suporfiuous to scarch elsewhere than in America 
itself for the origins of American civilization, 

But tho mistake into which so many historians 
and travellors have fallen is explained, to a certain 
extent, by the fact that, in examining the beliefs, 
the monuments and the customs of Peru and Mexico, 
‘we come upon phonomena at every slomen’ which 

. RQ 
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ave idonticdl with or analogous to somothing wo 
have observed in tho Old World. ‘Tho temples, 
with thoir successive torracos, remind us of ancient 
Chaldea, and the hicroglyphics of anciont Tgypt. 
The convents rocal the Indian and Chinoso Bud- 
dhism, Tho ciucl and bloody sacrifices and tho 
prepondoranco of the Sun-worship have a Semitic 
tings. Thoro are myths and curious rosomblances 
of words which wako thoughts of TIollonio civiliza- 
tion; and saccrdotal castes and sacrificial rites which 
bring us round to the Colts! Nay, avo thoro not 
even beliefs as to the arrival or voturn of a deity 
who will restore order and avongo outraged justice, 
round which thoro breathos a kind of Messianic air? 
So much so, indeod, that I must add to tho ust of 
supposed ancestors of Amorican civilization the ten 
lost tribes of Israel, who thust have fled from tho 
yoke of their Ninevite oppressors right across Asia 
into America! ‘The partizans of this ingonious 
hypothesis have, it is truc, forgotten to inquire how 
far those Israelites of the North, whoso onthusiasm 
for the house of Judah was, to say tho least of tt, 
decidedly subfued, had over hoard of tho Messianic 
hopes at all} . : 
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Tho real vosult of all these wild speculations, how~ 
over, is {o bring out the fact very olcarly,*that in the 
native religions of Mexico, of Central America and 
of Peru, we find a numbor of traits united which 
are scattered amongst the most celebrated religions 
of our own ancient world; so ‘that this new and 
well-defined region gives us a precious opportunity 
of testing the value of the explanations of religious 
ideas and practices deduced from the comparative 
study of religions. 

Lot us take the question of sacrifice, for instance. 
In both religions sacrifico is frequent, often cruel,— 
in Mexico even frightful. But it is easy to trace 
the original idea that inspired it. It is by no 
means the sense of guilt, or the idea that tho culprit, 
terrifled by the account that he must vendor to the 
diyino justico, can transfor 10 a victim the penalty 
ho has himself incurred. It is simply the idea that 
by offering tho gods the things they like—that is 
to say, whatover will satisfy and gratify their senses 
-—it is possible to secure their goodwill, their pro- 
teotion and their favour, while at the same time 
disarming thoir wrath, if neod besand @ppeasing 
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thoir dangerous appetites, It is only at a later 
stage that,the extreme importance attributed to this 
rite, the very essonce of the worship rendorod to 
the gods, leads to the association of mystic and 
ultimately of moral ideas with the ciroumstanco 
of the pain inseparably connocted with sacrifice. 
And when this stage is roached, mon will either 
refine upon the sufforing with frantic intensity, as 
thoy did in Moxico, or, if tho sentiment of humanity 
has made itself felt in religion, ag was tho caso in 
Peru and in tho special worship of Quotzalcoatl, 
they will try to restrain the numbor and mitigato 
the horror of the human sacrifices, whilo still in- 
flexibly maintaining the principle they involve, 
Again: thoro is not the emallest trnco of an 
earlior monothoism procoding tho polytheism of 
either the one or tho othorenation, On tho othor 
hand, wo may trace in both aliko threo stagos of 
roligious faith suporimposod, so to speak, ono upon 
the other. At tho bottom of all still Hes tho 
religion that wo find to-day amongst pooples 
that are strangors to all civilization, It is an 
incvherefit ands confused jumble of nature-worship 
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and of animism or the worship of spirits, but espe- 
cially the latter; for the primitive nattre-worship 
has beon developed, enlarged and more or less organ- 
ized, on a highor level, whereas animism has re- 
mained what it was. The spirits of nature, which 
may often be anonymous—spirits of forests, of plants, 
of rocks, of waters, of animals, generally with the 
addition of the spirits of ancestors—make up a con- 
fused and inorganic mass that may aysumo almost 
any form, Tetichism is not the base, as it has been 
called, but the consequence and application of this 
animistic view. Itis enough to secure adoration for 
any worthless object, natural or artificial, ifit strikes 
tho ignorant imagination forcibly enough to induce 
the boliof that it is the residence of a spirit. Magio, 
pended on. tho pretonsion of cortain individuals to 
stand in special relations with the spirits, equips 
the priesthood of this lowost stage. But above 
this, through the action of the higher minds 
amongst the poople, nature-worship develops itself 
into tho adoration of the most iftrportant, most 
gencral and most imposing phonomena of nature, 
In the tropical countries, at onco warm amd "fertile, 
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” itis the Sun that reigns supreme, though not without 
leaving a Yory-oxaltod place to other phonomona, 
such as wind, rain, vegotation and go én, pergonified’ 
as so many special doitics. But in all this thore is 
no indication of an anteccdont and primitive mono- 
theism, It is quite true that onch, ono of these 
dcities receives in his turn opithots which seom to 
attribute omnipotence to him and to make him tho 
sole creator, But this is the case in all polytheistio 
systems, whethor in Greeco, Porsia, and India, or in 
Moxico and Poru, It only proves that whon man 
worships, he never limits tho homago ho rondors to 
the objeot of his adoration; but if ho is a polythoist, 
he has no seruple in attributing tho same omnipo« 
tence to cach.of his gods in turn. It fs much tho 
same with tho worthy curds in our rural districts, 
* whoso sermons systomatically. oxall tho saint of the 
day, whoover he may bo, to the ohiof placo in Para- 
dise! And horo in Moxico and in Pern, as in Grooco 
and in India, wo obsorvo the over growing tondency |, 
towards andhropomorphism, transforming into mon, of 
enormous strength, staluro and power, thoso natural, 
phenorfowa whieh al tho earlioy atago word rathor 
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adsimilated to animals, Uitailopochtli atill bears they 


tracos of his.anctent nature as a humtmins-bird, and 
Tezoatlipoda of the timg when ho was no more than a 
colestial tapix. Their cultus, like their functions in 
the order of nature, must be regular and subject to 


fixed rules, And thyis the priesthood, organized and 


rogulated in ‘its turn, emerges from the earlier stage - 
of sorcery, and becomes a great institution to protect 
and fostor the nascent civilization, The third stage 
was not actually reached in ancient Mexico and 
Poru, One can but divine its beginnings in the 
mystorious priesthood of Quetzalcoatl, or trace it in 
tho traditions of the philosopher king of Tezcuco, and 
tho scoptical Incas of whom Garcilasso and others 
toll us. In such iraits as these we may discover 
a cortait. dissatisfaction with the established poly- 
thoism, striving to raise itself higher in’thé direction 
of a spiritual monotheism. But this tendency is 
obviously tho last torm of the evolution, and in no 
gonse its first, 

Tho history of tho temple in Mexico and Peru 
suggosts similar rofloctions, Its point of departure 
ig tho altay, and not tho tomb,—the altar ®n “which; 


a 
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as on a sarod tablo, the flesh dostinod for their food 
was plaogd*before tho gods, Little by little, os 
the developed and organized nature-woiship substi- 
tutes gods of imposing might and greatness for the. 
contemptible deitios of tho poriod when naturo- 
worship and animism wore confounded togothor, 
those altars asswmod huge and at last gigantic pro- 
portions ; and in Moxico, oxcopt in tho caso of Quetz- 
alcoatl, thore the devolopmont stopped, savo that a 
little chapel, destined to servo as tho abode of the 
national gods, was reared on tho summit. Poru 
passes through the same phases, but goos furthor, 
There the swmounting chapel grows, assumes vast 
dimensions, and onds by ombracing tho altar itself, 
of which at first it was but an adjunct, 

The two religions aliko exhibit an initial pono- 
tration of roligion by the moral idoa, Thoy aro 
at bottom two theocracies, tho laws and institu. 
tions of which rost upon tho gods thomsolvos, 
though the theocratic form is far moro prominont 
in Peru than in Moxico, Thoy sharo tho advantages 
of.s theocracy for a nascont civilization, and its dis 
adyantiig® for ono that has already veachod o cortain 
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development. It was the theocratic and sacerdotal 
conception that maintained and enforc8d, the reli- 
gious butchery of which you have heard in Mexico, 
and which transformed Peru into one enormous 
convent, whore no one had any will or any initiative 
of his own. For the same reason, asceticism, ‘the 
principle that confuses, through an illusion we can 
casily undorstand, the moral act itself with the 
suffering that accompanies it, shows itself in both 
religions, but especially in that of Mexico; and 
convents that startle us by their resemblance to- 
those of Buddhism and Christianity rise in either 
roilm, But this mutual interpenetration of the 
religious and moral ideas is still quite rudimentary. 
Tho prevailing {ono of the religion is given by the 
solf-secking and purely caloulating principle, aiming 
no doubt at a certain myatio satisfaction (for at 
overy stage of religion this” ‘moving principle has 
been most powerful and fruitful), but likewise seek- 
ing matorial advantages without any soruple as to the 
means; and those monstrous forms of transubstan- 
tiation which the Mexican thought he was bringing 
about whon ho ate of the same human fesf which 
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ho offered to his gods, ave typical of the poriod in 


‘which religion pursued its purposo of union with 


the deity, rogardless of tho protests of tho mata 
sense and of humanity. 

Tt was rosorved for tho higher selon and 
especially for that of which our Biblo is tho monu- 
ment, to realize tho intimate allianco of the religious 
and moral sentimonts,—that priceloss alliance, with- 
out which. morals remain for tho most part almost 
barren, and religion falls into monstrous aborrations, 
That the roots of religion pierce to tho very oradlos-of 
humanity, may now be taken as demonstrated. Its 
‘principle is foundin the necossity wo fool of surmount- 


- ‘ing the uncertainties and tho limitations of destiny, by 


cattachitig ourselves individually to the loltior Spirit 
revealed by naturo outside us and within; and this 

principle has always vomeined the samo; nor an I , 
one of thoso who hold that wo must now renounce 
it in the namo of philosophy and seienco, For 
neither philosophy nor scienco can mako us othor 
than tho poor croatures wo aro, with an unquench- 


able thirst for blossednoss and lifo, yot voustuntly 


broked*<aushodeat, every momont, by the very cle 
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ments‘on the bosom of which. wwe are forced to lives 

Philosophy and science may. guide réligion, may’ 
reveal its true object in ever-growing purity, may 

cleanse it from the pollutions in which ignorance 

and sin still plunge it, but they cannot replace and 
they cannot destroy it, There isa Dutch proverb, 
‘the profundity of which. it would be difficult to 
exaggerate, “De natuur gaat boven de leer”— 
Nature is too strong for doctrine. The evolutions of 
philosophy may seem to make the heavens void, and ~- 
inspire man with the’ idea that all is over with the 
poctic or terrific visions that rocked the oradle of 
his infancy. But stay! Nature, human natuve, is 
still there;-and under the impulse of the inde. 
shructiblo thirst for religion, human nature: venews.- 
her efforts, looks deeper and looks higher, and finds 
her God once more. + ; 

Jérusalem rénait plus brillante et plus belle. 

But let not this conclusion, confirmed as it seems | 
to mo by the whole history of religion, prevent. our 
boldly’ declaring how much that: ds small, puerile, 
‘ofton even immoral and: deplorable, thore is iti the 
religious. past of humanity. - It is no otheefiso with 
‘ext, with legislatipn, yith-science herself, with all 
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that constitutes tho privilege, tho powor, the joy of 
our race, - ft is just tho knowledge of these aber- 
rations which should serve to keep us from falling 
back into the errors and false principles of which 
they wee tho consequence, And in this xeapeot 
tho. study of the religions of ancient Moxico and 
Pert is profoundly instructive. Tt teachos ug that 
‘there ig a principlo, bordoring closely upon that of . 
religion itself, which must sorve as the torch to 
guide tho religious idea in its devolopment—not to 
supplant it, but to direct it to the truo path,’ Tt ds 
the principle of humanity, ‘The truer a réligion is, 
the more’ absolute the hoinage dt will render to the 
principle of huinaniity, and the mere will he who lives ‘i 
by itedight feel hinigelfimpelled to goodness, loving 
-and-loved,' trustful and froo,: The last word of roli- 
gions history is, that thore oxists an affinity, a mys- 
texious relationship, betweon our spirit and tho Spirit 
of the universe ;. that this nobility of human naturo 
embraces in itself all the promises, all tho hopes, all 
the latent perfections, all the infinito idoals of tho 
future; that,.in spite of all appearances to tho oon- 
trary, tncSuprome Willis good to each ono of tho 
beings which it summons ang drgvs' to itsolf; and 


a 
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that man; in spite-of his errors, his. failures, higgg 
corruptions, his miseries, was never wfong in fol-. 

“lowing the sacred instinct that-raised him slowly 
from the mive, was always right in renewing his 
efforts, so constant, -so toilsome—often, too, 80 Wo- 

- ful—to mount the rounds 


De aatte échelle Wor qui va se pordre on Dieu... 


‘And now, Ladies and:Gentlemen, it only remains ' 
for me to bid you ‘farewell, while giving you my 
warmest thanks for the ‘perséverahce, the encou- 
ragement and tho’ sympathy, with- which’ you have 
supported me, Tho.reception you have given me 
has touched me dooply, and my stay in:1884-in 
your imposing and splendid capital will always 
remain amongst the most prized and the pleasantest 
recollections of my life, You have heen good enough 
to pardon my livguistic infirmity: You have-spared 
from your businoss-ot pleasm'e the time iteedod to 
"listen to-a stranger, who hascomo to'speak: to’you 

of mattors having no direct utility, and of purely. 
historical and theoretical interest. This iewfft more 
»to you" honony tye tg, mine. J thanle you, but at 
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spfhe same time T congratulate you} for it is. 0 trait 


“in ‘the nobfeness in ou human nature to be able 
- thus to ‘match ourselves from tho vulgar pro-ocot- 
‘pations ‘of life, ts ‘contemplate, the truth oh hogo 
: ‘sevone eights where it’ royeals itself to all who 


seok if with ‘an upright, hoart. Conse, not to love | 


these noble tudes, which touch wpon all that is: 


~ most: oxalted ‘and. inost; procious in us}. If we poarch 


. ‘history for light in’ polities and’ the highor intorosts 
” of our: fatherlands, and lean thoroby to undorstand, 


to appreciate, to love them ore, let us‘ turn ,to 


history no less for light on-the ‘path which wa must 
tread in that order of sublime. realities, necossitios, 
and aspirations, iti ‘which the:soul of cach one of us’ 
beoomtios a temple anda “sonotindt Yo lying Obon to the. 


‘Eternal re that ‘ills the univor #0,” 

_ ‘And now to the Etornal, tho Invisible, to iim 
~ Whose.’ name we can, but stammoy, ‘whose. infinite 
perfections: we can but feol after, be rendered ‘a our 

homage and out hearts | 
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